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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE 


This fall thousands of sportsmen, not only in Pennsylvania but throughout the 
Nation, will have an opportunity to help the war effort along by salvaging all 
the old rubber, tin, lead, iron, steel or other useful scrap materials that they find 
in the fields or around their hunting camps. 


In the aggregate there are perhaps thousands of tons of such scrap, particularly 
around camps, which could be very easily loaded up, brought out, and turned over 
to a collection center or junk dealer. Never again may such a favorable opportunity 
to help in the defense program present itself, and at no time in the history of the 
Nation has there been such a dire need for scrap materials of all kinds. Do your 
bit! Do not overlook a single piece, even if it does crowd your car to bring it along 


back. 


If on the average one person managed to bring back one pound of some kind 
of scrap it would mean, based on our usual 600,000 licensed hunters, the collection 
of over 300 tons from Pennsylvania’s fields and woodlands alone. And when you 
think that same average in terms of the millions of hunters throughout the country 
you can readily see what a major contribution such a cooperative effort would 
amount to. 


ACCIDENTS CRIPPLE MANPOWER 


In the last several issues of this publication we have exerted every possible 
effort to make Pennsylvania’s hunters more safety conscious. We have preached 
safety until it hurts. In the past we did it for the sake of the individual, realizing 
what the untimely death of a father, husband, brother or other loved one would 


mean to the future of a family. 


Today an individual is more valuable than at any time in the Nation’s history; 
every man or woman is needed to preserve for our children and our children’s chil- 
dren the right to live as free people in a free nation. In preserving this rich heritage 
many lives will be sacrificed in battle, but there is absolutely no need for any of 
them to be sacrificed through carelessness on the home front, either at work or at 
either through his 
whether in shop, mine, mill, or while hunting, is a grave loss 


play. Today every man killed or injured through carelessness 





own or someone else’s 
to the Nation. 





Today manpower is needed at home to keep the mills full of grist—planes, tanks, 
food, a hundred and one things constantly flowing to our armed forces. Every man 
and woman is needed, everyone must play a vital part, however little. Let us 
Everyone counts, so let us make 
Hunt 


remember this when we go afield this season. 
every moment a safe one no matter where you are or what you are doing. 


Safely—Return Safely. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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A Summary of 
Accomplishments 
Made During the | 
Past Two Years 





By Seth Gordon 


AY 31, 1942 marked the close of another biennium in the his- 

tory of the Pennsylvania Game Commission—a progressive 
two-year period marked by numerous outstanding events—all part 
of a long-range program of wildlife management established some 
years ago. 

A detailed printed account of the accomplishments during that 
period will not be available for some time, but I have read carefully 
the reports submitted by the several administrative divisions of 
the department, and from them have picked out most of the high- 
lights, things I felt the sportsmen should know about in advance, 
and which have been brevitized in the following paragraphs: 


Lands Acquired 

The Commission’s land purchase program passed the 700,000- 
acre mark at the close of the biennium—all having been acquired 
during the 22 years since the land purchase program was started. 
This figure includes over 67,000 acres acquired in 48 counties 
during the biennium. Land contracts totaling almost 38,000 acres 
were under contract for purchase at the close of the two-year 
period. 

At the present time State game lands comprise 174 unit blocks 
located in 61 of the State’s 67 counties. These lands constitute a 
valuable asset not only to sportsmen but to the general public. 
They not only provide hunting and fishing but are a growing 
source of continuous revenue for the Game Fund from the sale of 
timber and other forest products. Even though in the main only 
low priced, cut-over lands were purchased, almost $40,000 was 
realized from the sale of timber and wood during the biennium. 

The low average price of $3.86 per acre is evidence that the 
Commission is cautiously selective in its acceptance of offers. Only 
those for the right type of land in the right locality, at reasonable 
prices, and without reservations of any kind, or only those which 
would interfere least with the use of the land for wildlife purposes, 
are accepted. 

Over $64,000 was paid to County Treasurers and for schools and 
roads in lieu of taxes at the rate of one cent per acre for County 
purposes and two cents per acre each for road and school pur- 
poses. 


Over $137,000 in Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration funds have 





cat eral 


arching forward ™. 


<* 


been applied to the purchase of lands during the past three years. 
This represents 44,400 acres. 2 


Cooperative Farm-Game Program 

After six years of operation this program, which was planned to 
develop a better understanding between farmer and sportsman, 
and to improve farm-game hunting in the more intensively culti- 
vated and thickly populated counties of the State, has proved 
beyond doubt that its objectives are being attained to an encourag- 
ing extent. While there were fewer projects in operation at the 
close of the biennium (76) the acreage on the other hand was 
increased by over 10,000. As of the close of the 1939-40 biennium, 
there were 83 projects comprising over 135,000 acres, whereas at the 
end of the present biennium there were 76 projects comprising over 
146,000 acres. 

It is interesting to note that during the 1940 hunting season 
an estimated total of 48,376 hunters took 84,110 pieces of game 
off the project areas, and an estimated 45,062 hunters secured 
85,433 pieces in 1941. The average piece of game per man, per 
acre, of project areas open to public hunting during the two- 
year period was slightly over one. During the biennium 31,714 
pieces of game were stocked on the projects by the Commission. 
The Commission also paid cooperating farmers and their families 
between $2500 and $3000 each year for raising ringnecks. 


Game Propagation Areas 
The game propagation areas were increased by 20 projects totaling 
over 1900 acres, bringing the total of these projects, whereon wild- 
life may live and breed unmolested under natural conditions, to 95, 
comprising over 28,000 acres at the end of the biennium. 


Special Wildlife Refuges 
The special wildlife refuge program, which is comparable in 
operation to the farm-game refuge program except that it is 
sponsored by sportsmen’s organizations, was increased tremendously 
over the previous biennium. Both sportsmen and landowners ap- 
proved the setup, and as a result of their joint efforts 114 projects 
containing over 41,000 acres were in operation at the close of the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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“Hold it!” 
T was still dark when we drove out of 
town. The only light was on the doctor's 
porch. He has kept one there ever since 


old Lafe Judson fell off that porch and 
broke his leg one rainy night, when he came 
to get some medicine for Aunt Lavinia’s 
“heartburn.” Days are pretty short in No- 
vember, and we had to start early to get out 
to Old Jim’s farm in the barrens, where we 
were to hold our annual rabbit hunt. 


The back of the car was a delightful con- 
fusion of guns, sweaters, blankets, and 
beagle dogs. We got out into the brush 
country and onto sandy roads while it was 
still dark but the eastern sky was showing 
gray with a hint of rose as we drove in 
through the gate. A square of yellow lamp- 
light showed us that Old Jim was up and 
about, and as we got out and felt the soft 
ground under foot and caught the smell of 
wood smoke that means coffee and a farm 
breakfast we wondered why we didn’t come 
out to Old Jim’s for week-ends at other 
times of the year. 


“Hi, there!” called the old man from the 
door. “Git in the house. There’s a family 
o’ skunks out under the barn, and they’re 
probably prowlin’ around the woodshed. 
Spoil the dogs’ fun and yours, too, if they 
met up. Come in—come in!” 


And there was little old Aunt Nancy with 
the tight gray ringlets and finger curls, just 
as we had always known her, busy at the 
stove as usual. Looking back to the days 
when my father first took us as small boys 
out to Jim’s, my memory never puts Aunt 
Nancy anywhere but in the kitchen, which 
was also the dining room and living room of 
their little house. There was “the room” 
across the hall, but it was dark and had that 
shut up smell that small boys cannot stand. 
Even now, with the years of boyhood far 
behind, I had no desire to go beyond the 
kitchen, even on the chance of discovering 


yelled Jim—‘“I forgot Tucker's old cow 


was in there,” 


a curly maple table. I know Old Jim 
wouldn't sell it to me anyway and I couldn’t 
accept it as a gift, even if he did think my 
father was the finest man who ever set 
foot in his house. 


“Old Jim” was what we had always called 
him, but I knew the local people spoke of 
him, when he wasn’t present as, “Safe” Jim. 
Whether he ever knew of this we were 
never sure. But we had long ago learned 
why they called him “Safe” Jim. 

Aunt Nancy’s sausage and fried eggs made 
you want to linger at the table, but the 
light was getting stronger outside—the bal- 
ance between lamplight and daylight was 
nearly equal—that queer light when you 
can’t tell whether the light is going in or 
out of the window. The old folks say queer 
things can happen when the light balances. 
I know it is the hardest time of day to 
drive a car—you can look right at things 
and not see them. 

We were getting out the guns and putting 
them together when Old Jim came along 
with his can of light machine oil. 


“All oiled up, be ye? I reckon ye been 
gettin’ them guns out and lookin’ at ’em for 
a week, jist like kids. Hey! What you got 
there? Oh—it’s one o’ the new over and 
under guns. I thought first it was a pumper. 
Never did like them machine guns for shootin’ 
game. I’m never quite sure they hain’t a 
extry shell hid someplace in their innerds, 
liable to go off at me when the durn thing 
isn’t loaded.” 

We knew Old Jim’s caution around fire- 
arms. As a boy, he had watched a chum 
bleed to death after being shot by an “un- 
loaded” gun. Had to stand there and watch 
while the men tried ineffectually to stop that 
red flood. And it was Old Jim who had 
given us our first lessons in anatomy and 
first aid. As boys, he had made it so simple 
and plain to us: 
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“Safe Jim” 


A Tale For Hunters 


By L. M. Thompson, M. D. 


“Know the places where the arteries run 
over a bone,” he told us, “and push your 
finger in against that bone and shut off the 
blood just like pinching a rubber tube to 
stop the water.” and he had made us find 
these spots—feel the pulse beating there— 
and practice pressure until the pulse was 
shut off. 

By the time we were ready Old Jim had 
fed his stock, brought Aunt Nancy another 
armful of wood and two buckets of water, 
and had his old gun down from the hooks 
over the mantle. He “broke it” from force 
of habit, held it up to squint through the 
barrels, and snapped it shut again without 
loading. He always kept it well oiled and 
it had never had a day’s shooting without 
being cleaned before bedtime, no matter how 
tired the old man might be. 

I had asked him once if he wouldn't like 
one of my father’s guns, but he said: “Course 
I'd like it because it your dad’s, but I 
wouldn’t use it. When ye got a gun that 
suits ye, better stick to it and not keep 
changin’ all the while. Me and this old 
gun has kind of worn in till we fit one- 
nuther. Only thing I’m skeered is they'll 
keep making these new powders stronger 
till they split the old pipes. Then I guess 
I'll have to stop shootin’, cause I’m too 
old to wear in another gun.” 

As the sun shown through the tree trunks 
in the woodlot down the hill, we were ready 
to start out. The dogs had been getting 
more and more excited as the daylight grew. 
and when we turned them loose they were 
off with short yelps of eagerness that just 
wouldn’t let them behave as well trained 
dogs should. “Let ’em have their play- 
spell,” said Old Jim. “Jest like young ones, 
they'll settle down to work all the better if 
ye don’t nag at them to a bad start.” 

Off we went through Jim’s corn patch, cut 
and shocked and ready for husking, and over 
to one of the few old rail fences stil] in 
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*We are indeed happy in receiv- 
ing this contribution from the 
Asst. National Director of First 
Aid, American Red Cross. 


use in our part of the country. One of us 
started to load his gun. 

“Better wait till ye get over the fence,” 
said Old Jim. “I saw a feller once who 
climbed through a fence and pulled his 
gun after him, muzzle foremost. He never 
hunted anymore. Always take your shells 
out, or at least put your safety catch on, 
before you cross a fence.” 

Just over the fence old Bugler began to 
work. A short yelp from him brought the 
other dogs to his side of the field and sud- 
denly Bugler let go his famous hunting song, 
and through the weeds ahead we caught 
sight of a bobbing cotton tail. As a gun 
came up, Jim said: “Steady! Hold up—can't 
see where the dogs are. Wait till they bring 
him around.” So we spread out and followed 
the rabbit's run by the sound of the dogs, 
working steadily and not too fast, and soon 
we saw the rabbit slipping back along the 
brush at the fence on the left. A gun 
cracked sharply in the morning air and the 
rabbit toppled over. 

We worked on over a low ridge, starting 
another rabbit, but he went down a hole. 
We pulled out little Fanny, who had her 
own ideas about rabbits in holes, and before 
long we heard the bay of a big hound not 
far to one side. 

“Hi, yi!” shouted Old Jim. “Better let 
them fellers know where we are. They might 
not see us, and give us a dusting if their 
rabbit came out between us and them.” 

On down the slope and into the edge of the 
swamp we worked. “Watch out where ye 
step. boys,’ Old Jim warned us. “Snakes 
been kind of plenty this year, and it’s so 
dry they’re all down here near the water. 
Following the frogs, most likely, since the 
young birds got old enough to fly.” Sud- 
denly he stopped abruptly and backed a step. 
An angry dry buzzing sounded from the 
trail in front of him, and he called us over 
to see the big rattlesnake, looped in fighting 
position, ready to strike. 

“Didn't hardly expect to find one till it 
warmed up a little more. No, he don’t have 
to be coiled to strike. In fact, he probably 
won't strike from a coil, without getting un- 
limbered and at a full cock first. But don’t 

















_ An angry dry buzzing sounded from the trail 
in front of him. 
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fool yourself—he can get ready so fast that 
you may not have time to back up. Stop 
dead when you see one, and then move 
slowly back. He won't take after you.” 


“Aren't you going to kill it?” we asked. 


“Well, I usually do. And then sometimes 
I don’t. Seems like those fellers kind of 
got a right to live out here in the barrens 
where nobody else wants to live. If we 
killed them all off, hunting wouldn’t be quite 
so interesting. Sort of evens things up when 
there is something liable to kill you if you 
don’t watch out.” But he got a good stout 
stick and fixed that snake so it wouldn't 
strike any more. “He was a little too close to 
home,” was Jim’s justification for killing it. 
“No, I don’t like ’em either, but I sort of 
like to watch their ways.” 


Later, as we crossed a wet spot on an old 
log, one of the boys used his gun to steady 
himself on the slippery log. Old Jim watched 
him. When he had crossed he said: “Better 
look and see if you got any mud in that 
gun barrel. Mud or snow in a gun barrel 
will bust a barrel quicker than scat if you 
fire with the muzzle plugged. And don't 
ever try to shoot anything in the water 
with the muzzle under water. That will 
blow a barrel, too. And another thing— 
never take a loaded gun into a boat or car. 
Even in a duck boat, don’t load until you 
are in position and ready to shoot, and then 
when you get ready to pull up and leave, 
unload first.” 


Back in the brush lots we started another 
rabbit. As the dogs brought it back toward 
us after a long looping run, we were all 
on the alert for a shot. Something moved in 
the brush ahead, and the guns went up to 
get ready. “Hold it!” yelled Jim “Gosh—I 
forgot Tucker’s old cow was in here. She 
strayed away yesterday and he asked me to 
watch out for her.” And the old brindle 
moved off through the brush with a whole 
hide because of Old Jim’s lifelong habits of 
safety. “Never shoot at something you aren't 
sure about! It might have been a man. And 
never point a gun at anything unless you are 
willing to kill it.” 


It became apparent to the new members 
of the party that there was more to this 
trip than just hunting rabbits. We got rab- 
bits, but we got a lot more. Exercise, wood 
lore, and the finest lesson in safety, because 
it came from an old timer who had proved 
his theories with a lifetime of careful test- 
ing. 

As we got back to the house, with heavy 
bulging hunting coats and weary shoulders 
but light hearts, Old Jim stopped at the 
gate. “We always unload here. Never take 
a loaded gun in the house. Too many chances 
somebody will pick it up and find out it is 
loaded. Well, we had a good day, and a lot 
of fun and nobody got hurt. Comin’ out 
again next week? Sure I'd like to have you. 
Got some more good places we didn’t work 
today.” 


We said goodbye to Aunt Nancy, patted 
old Bugler and praised him for his work 
in leading our dogs, and loaded up the 
cars. The last we heard was old Safe Jim’s 
final admonition: “Take it easy! Good luck 
and come again! 


Courtesy of the Red Cross Courier 
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Pennsylvania's Licensed Hunters 





Pennsylvania hunting licenses are issued through the State Department of Revenue. 


Introduction 


HE current emergency renders knowledge 

of the age, employment classification and 
related facts pertaining to the State’s li- 
censed hunters of particular significance. 
For example, in attempting to foretell the 
trend of license sales during the remainder 
of the war period, it is essential that the 
percentage of the permit purchasers falling 
outside of, as well as within, the draft age 
limits be known. Likewise the employment 
status of the older men is also of value. 
Then too, such information makes possible 
definite answers regarding the recorded 
hunting accidents and is otherwise useful for 
administrative purposes. 

In view of the facts above mentioned, an 
analysis of the 1940 hunting license holders 
was raade during late 1941 and early 1942 
along the lines of the Gallup poll. A sum- 
mary of the results obtained from the work 
is presented herewith. 


Methods 


Pennsylvania hunting licenses are issued 
through the State Department of Revenue. 
There are but two types of licenses, resident 
and non-resident. The former, issued only 
to bonafide residents of the Commonwealth. 
cost two dollars ($2.00), the latter, required 
by those from other states, are sold for fif- 
teen dollars ($15.00). Both types are valid 
for use throughout the entire State for both 
small and large game. 

The Miscellaneous License Division of the 
Department of Revenue appoints bonded li- 
cense issuing agents throughout the sixty- 
counties of the Commonwealth. In- 
cluded are all of the County Treasurers plus 
limited numbers of additional persons re- 
siding in key towns and cities. The total 


seven 


number of agents active in 1940 was 


proximately 775. 


ap- 


The license forms are made up as follows: 
For resident hunters pads containing 100 
licenses in triplicate are used, while non- 
resident permits are printed in pads of 
twenty. The original form is given to the 
applicant, the duplicate is sent to the De- 
partment of Revenue for audit and the 
triplicate is kept by the issuing agent. At 
the close of the year all unsold licenses are 
returned to the Department of Revenue 
where final audit is made. 

Each license stub shows the holder’s name, 
address, occupation, age, hair and eye color, 
height, weight and race. It was upon this 
information that the study herein reported 
is based. 


The time and cost involved made analysis 
of all the 676,134 issued in 1940 impossible. 
Thus, a random sample of 2.5% was arbi- 
trarily decided upon. The method of sam- 
pling was as follows: The total number of li- 


TABLE 2 AGE AND 


By Allan 7. Studholme 
and A. C. De erie 


An analysis of hunting licenses 
made along the lines of the 
Gallup Poll. 


censes issued in each county was first di- 
vided into two major groups; namely, those 
sold by County Treasurers and those dis- 
persed by other agents. These were further 
divided in each case into resident and non- 
resident classifications. Next, the figures 
representing 2.5% of each listing for each 
county were computed. That used for 
analysis was the nearest whole number above 
actual division. These ranged among the 
four groupings from a low of zero (agents 
in some counties have no calls for non-resi- 
dent licenses) to 1156. The sample for the 
entire State totaled 17,205, which is actually 
2.54% of the total issuance. Finally the 
number of license stubs so ascertained were 
drawn at random from the file drawers and 
the information contained thereon was sum- 
marized on specially prepared tally sheets. 


Results 


A summary of the essential information 
gained from the survey is presented in 
Table 1. The information contained in the 
following sections of this report can be 
most readily comprehended by making fre- 
quent reference to this chart. 

An analysis of the age data revealed sev- 
eral interesting facts. The average age of all 
hunters within the Commonwealth was found 
to be 33.89 years while the minimum was 
12, which is the youngest age at which a 
person may legally secure a hunting permit. 
As shown in Table 1, a maximum age of 9 
was found in Elk and Schuylkill Counties 


OCCUPATIONAL DATA 





Age Data - 





Employment Data 











Age Groups Per Cent of Licenses Occupation Per Cent of Licenses 
12-15 2.15 Unskilled Laborers ....... 46.77 
16-19 11.27 Skilled Laborers ...1.5.... 20.52 
20-25 18.22 PE nay cen wisse canes 9.41 
26-30 13.96 RHINOS na oandnaisenweane 6.66 
31-35 13.18 BRINN Sp aia icc cic iets Riaieiws 5.90 
36-40 10.75 RIND ess chig win wieSisis econo 3.40 
41-50 15.97 Professional .....ssccesess 2.52 
51-60 8.73 DURA: ackokusaeseanoenna’s 1.07 
61-70 4.29 UEC) ree 3.75 
Over 70 1.04 

0.44 


Not Given 
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while 61 of the 67 counties were found to Table 2, the age group having the greatest percentages of hunters within each group 


have hunters 70 or more years old. 

An interesting correlation between the ages 
of the licensees within the counties and the 
land utilization or degree of industrialization 
seemed to exist. Counties such as Forest, 
Cameron and Pike which have a large per- 
centage of non-industrial forested land ex- 
hibited, in most cases, higher average ages 
among the hunters than did the more in- 
dustrial or agricultural areas. 

The study showed that the percentage of 
persons under 16 years of age possessing 
hunting licenses was much less than is com- 
monly believed; only 2.15 percent of the 
hunters fell within this group. Of the total 
number of licenses examined 13.42 percent 
were for persons under 20. As indicated in 





number of hunters was the 20-25 year class 
which constituted 18.22 percent and the next 
highest, the 41-50 year old group, contained 
15.97 percent. Only 5 percent were found 
to be over 60. By combining those under 
20 and over 60, which is an approximation 
of the draft age limits for military service, 
it was found that the aggregate percentage 
within this class was 18.75. The total of 
all hunters between the ages of 20 and 60 
inclusive was 80.81 percent. 

In order to have an accurate, modern, 
systematic method of classifying the occu- 
pations of the licensees the recent occupa- 
tional questionnaire distributed by the mili- 
tary authorities was used with certain minor 
changes. The occupational breakdown and 





used during the study are shown in Table 2 
under the heading of Employment Data. 
Unskilled laborers constituted 46.77 percent 
of the licensees while skilled laborers were 
found to comprise 20.52 percent. The high 
percent of farmers clearly showed that they 
purchased hunting licenses in as great a 
proportion as others did. The small number 
of women accounted was rather surprising; 
they made up only 1.07 percent of the 
hunters. An aggregate of .a little over 32 
percent of the permits examined were ob- 
tained by skilled workers, businessmen, 
clerks, and professional men. 

Note: The number of licenses analyzed for 
Susquehanna County should have been 36, 
not 361 as shown in the accompanying table. 

















The glory 
eyes as he stood framed in a gateway of laurels. 


of the wild was in his large bright 


ERE was a land of utter contentment. 

Jeth Farmer gazed wonderingly at it 
from a rock promontory that stood as a 
lord in the warm clear sky, apart from the 
For miles on every ‘side rolled the 
densely-wooded Pocono plateau, soft green 
and silvered with birches, drowsy now with 
languid sunshine, rolling away into a horizon 
puffed with cotton-clouds: a land whose dim 
and lonely trails were avenues to Jeth, whose 
giant white oaks or pines were 
skyscrapers, whose wildlife and birds were 
neighbors, whose dreamy lakes and tumbling 
rivers were magnificent and’primitive amuse- 
parks. To the south, appearing as 
light ink-splotches on a Master canvas, slept 
Lake Harmony, while northward a tiny blue 


forest 


occasional 


ment 


finger laced with silver birches marked 
Mosey Wood Lake. Straight ahead was 
Pimple Hill, round and bare-looking in the 
light blue distance. 


Whatever salient thing halted Jeth’s roving 
that thing smacked of familiarity, and 
some incident arose with the picture of it. 
ready to warm his heart and bring a happy 
light to his eyes. And yet, as Jeth gazed, a 
crept into his features; the long 
mouth drooped a little, and the eyes became 
wistful. For with all this—silence and peace 
and the fragrant tang of pines—a heaviness 
hung over Jeth Farmer. 


eyes, 


sadness 


There was an unseen, fanciful battle being 
waged, off in the flotillas of cloud, deep in 
the heart of the forest. Machine guns rattled 
and big guns cannonaded. Shells whistled 
and Forest green was drenched in 
blood; dead and wounded spangled the moun- 
tain-sides where soft-faced wild-flowers grew. 


burst 


You leaving the woods?” Old Grat had 
said, opening his eyes half-way. “Go on!” 
‘TIT am,” he had reaffirmed. “And in a 


couple of days, too.” 

“Don't tell me you're gonna be one of 
them guys who smells of talcum powder and 
whose face twitches and eyes blink and he 
runs back and forth among honking horns 
and bell-clanging street cars like a blasted 
fool whose working hisself into a grave as 


if he looked forward to it—’ Old Grat had 
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The Crippled Deer 
of Mosey Wood 


been steamed up; strange but true it was, 
he could waken up on occasion. 


He had laughed. 
Grat,” he had said. 

“Army!” Old Grat had expostulated. Then 
he had calmed down. “Blame my bones if 
I don’t forget there’s people mad at each 
other. Only way I tell is there ain’t so many 
fool hunters coming up here to shoot each 
other and so many fishermen to say there 
ain’t no trout.” 


“I’m going into the army, 


Yes, it was the army for him. He had 
decided. He had greased up and stowed 
away the shotgun; he had put away the 
traps and the hunting clothes; he was ready 
to turn over his dog Weary to Old Grat for 
safe keeping. All of this world of 
and quiet was to be gone for a spell, and 
how long this spell was to be no mortal 
knew. 

At last Jeth Farmer bounded down from 
rock to rock until he had reached the rich 
soft earth beneath the trees again. He 
walked leisurely down a shaded path, head- 
ing for his cabin on the shore of Mosey 
Wood Lake. After a walk of perhaps a hun- 
dred yards, the snap of brush turned his at- 
tention into the forest. And then a wide 
grin broke over his face. 


peace 


“Old Cripple!” he cried. “Say! You make 
it hard for me to leave, popping up like this!” 


Old Cripple was a huge, wide-antlered 
buck deer. He was familiar to all natives in 
this section of the Pocono mountains, both 
because of his magnificent proportions and 
because of the malformation of his front 
foot, which caused him to walk with a slight 
limp. The glory of the wild was in his large 
bright eyes as he stood framed in a gate-way 
of laurels, his head raised, neck extended, and 
his body motionless. He might have been a 
statue. 


All of a sudden, it became difficult for 
Jeth Farmer to leave. Leave all this?—Not 
to hear the rush of the wind in the pines? 
Not to feel the bite of mountain frost at 
early dawn? To forsake the and 
solitude? 


“Old Cripple, 
for?” asked Jeth 
buck. 


Old Cripple did not move a muscle. 


silence 


what am I really leaving 
Farmer of the motionless 


“I’m only a mountaineer, with moss in my 
hair and powder smoke in my teeth and 
sawdust in my pants. What am I going over 
there to fight for?” In a questioning tone, 
he repeated, “What is it I want to go to 
fight for?” 


But Old Cripple only stood. Then, with a 
flash of white tail and the crash of brush, he 
was gone. Jeth Farmer went on down the 
trail. 


Jeth Farmer had been born here in the 
Poconos, along the Pinchot Trail. All of his 
years had been spent in the silent places; 
all of his years, and save for flickers of time 
spent at shopping, all of his moments. Every 
mountaineer knew his familiar broad frame 
with the large well-shaped head and mop of 
auburn curls; and the huntsman knew, from 
distant sight, when he saw the slight limp 
caused by an incident of years gone by and 
saw a large German Shepherd dog trailing 
at his heels. 


“How'd he get that limp?” Old Grat had 
said once at a hunter-boarder’s query. “Well 
if I telled you wouldn’t believe it! You 
know Jeth looks like any boy. Boys just 
ain't got much sense—take it from me, I 
know—but Jeth he’s different, and I know 
what I'm talking about.” 


The hunter probed Old Grat a bit more, 
and out came, “He was a deputy warden 
here for years. Active, too, he was, always 
alert and on the job. Well a couple of years 
ago he was in the mountains on opening day 
of deer hunting, all alone. He heard a couple 
shots and stood a while along a big oak 
tree. For a while after the shots he heard 
wild shouts back and forth and then saw 
a deer—a dandy big buck—bounding far out 
ahead of him. Shots began to open up 
everywhere; all rifle shots; crack! crack! It 
was like a war. The deer kept on going. 
Then all of a sudden: bang! One shot. It 
was a shotgun, firing punkin balls. After 
this shot, there was a lot of yelling and 
howling, and after a while Jeth heard a boy, 
and he was crying and saying, “I shot him! 
I shot him!” 


“Well, Jeth runs off through the brush, 
all het up with curiosity. And he comes 
on a couple of men bent over a deer and 
gutting it and a boy standing by, a lad of 
seventeen or so, trying to fight with a pair 
of big burly men dressed in expensive hunt- 
ing outfits. Newspapers call these guys 
‘sportsmen’ and I call them something too, 
but we won’t go into that. The boy was 
crying and yelling ‘I shot that deer!’ and one 
of the men said ‘Shut up damn you or we'll 
gut you instead of the deer!’” 


“At sight of Jeth, the men looked at each 
other but said nothing. Jeth showed his 
badge, then asked which one had a shotgun 
with punkin balls. The only one with a 
shotgun was the boy. Right then, Jeth knew 
that the boy had shot the deer, and the men 
were stealing it. Jeth said right away he 
had heard the shots and had seen the deer 
fall, and he said furthermore that the boy 
was going to have the deer. 


“Well, right there a fight started. One of 
the big guys called Jeth a meddling so-and-so 
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By Jack Anderson 


and waded in. Jeth knocked him flatter 
than a bartender’s instep. That guy has a 
wallop, I'll tell you; I know! But then a 
shot rang out from some of the others—who, 
no man knows—and the bullet went into the 
flesh of Jeth’s leg. 

“But one thing, don’t forget, the boy did 
set his deer, even if the other hunters did 
escape.” 

Jeth reached home at dusk. Weary, the 
dog, squirmed and wagged an enthusiastic 
welcome. And Jeth laughed, and played, 
although his eye roamed often to Mosey 
Wood Lake, sleeping peacefully now in the 
blood of sunset. He went into the cabin and 
got his suitcases, which were already packed. 
Weary followed him, eager-eyed with curi- 
osity, throwing worshipful glances up at him. 
In his own way, Weary asked, “Where are 
we going?” Jeth felt a swelling in his throat 
as he patted the dog gently on the head. 
“No, Weary boy,” he said, “not this time, 
you won’t go.” Outside, he paused again. 
Now twilight shadows gathered; from the 
dusky depths of the forest drifted the cold 
sunset breeze, heavy with pine and spruce, 
bringing along the softness and coolness of 
rushing mountain streams, stirring a faint 
whispering unrest in the tree tops. Mosey 
Wood Lake dropped gradually into darkness, 
lighted only by a quivering ribbon of copper 
thrown by a dying sun. From far off, back 
in the swamp, a fox yapped weakly. “If only 
I could grasp hold of something,” Jeth told 
himself. “If only I could see clearly—” He 
felt a lump in his throat. “If only I could 
see clearly—in mountaineer’s language—what 
I was going to fight for in a foreign land!” 
But then he shook himself, and started out 
for Old Grat’s place. 

Old Grat sat on the front porch of his 
home, half asleep, Mange curled at his feet 
to “keep away the frost”, as Grat himself 
expressed it. His wife’s voice was rough and 


angry, coming along with the rattling of 
dishes from the pantry. 

“Manda.” Old Grat called. at sight of 
Jeth. “Manda! Jeth’s here. Cut the grous- 


ing now.” 

“What's the trouble, Grat?” Jeth asked. 

“She wants me to help with the dishes. 
Dang it, it ain’t a man’s duties. Come on 
inside and I'll stoke up the kerosene lantern. 
Where’s Weary? Bringing him over to- 
morrow morning, eh? Let’s see, you leave 
in a couple days—” 

Yes. Yes, he’d leave in a couple of days. 
Following Old Grat inside, Jeth realized that 
he did not enjoy to hear of it. 

Grat’s wife, fat and bustling as_ ever, 
greeted Jeth with a smile that spread grad- 
ually until it creased every inch of her 
pudgy face. “I have socks I knitted for 
you, Jeth. I knitted them for a soldier, and 
it may as well be you. I’m baking toll- 
house cookies for you, too—” 


Jeth was thinking. What for? What for? 
To what would he return? But then he re- 
membered Tom Shields, thin, rawboned Tom 
with the slightly-stooped shoulders and sly 
smile, and remembered the words of wis- 
dom of this kindly outdoorsman, “There are 
things nothing can take away from you, 
Jeth. They are the things you love; they 
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are a great part of YOU. There is the sky, 
a stream, a lonely forest; there is the leap 
of the mountain trout, the bounding of a 
white-tailed deer.” Yes, regardless of what 
else happened, if he returned these things 
he could enjoy. And what else mattered? 
But still the thing troubled him: What thing 
could he grasp to, to tell him clearly what 
he was fighting for? 

Old Grat’s voice snapped him to reality. 
“Well, hunting along Hayes Creek ain't going 
to be so good now.” 

“No?” Jeth 
“What now?” 


“There’s a big elk ranging along there. 
Where he came from, nobody knows. Wher- 
ever it was, his own range doesn’t satisfy 
him, he’s got to go into other territory. He’s 
about the meanest one creature on four legs. 
Warden Gil Bowman saw him beat down a 
big white-tail buck and chase the herd down 
Hayes Valley some time ago. I saw him 
plunge into a nest of drowsy white-tails my- 
self. He scattered them to the four winds. 
Reports are coming in time and again of that 
mean critter. Since he’s come into this terri- 
tory white-tails are scarcer than hen’s feed.” 

“That’s the first case of an elk I ever heard 
of around here,” said Jeth. 


“Well I’m telling you, I'd plug him full of 
holes in a minute flat if it wasn’t for the 
law,” Old Grat declared. “Them deer has the 
right to that range, and—” The old man 
broke off. “But then why talk of that, Jeth? 
After all, this is about our last night to- 
gether.” He lifted his head to shout. 
“Manda! Get out the elderberry wine, will 
you? And bring in a couple of glasses, too!” 

The following day Jeth completed his pack- 
ing. It was rather tough to pack away the 
trusty old shotgun, piece by piece into the 
canvas case, thinking all the while of all the 
glorious days hunting with it. He tucked 
away the rifle, too, caressing it tenderly one 
last time. It was a parting with old friends. 
Every piece of equipment that he packed 
away was attended by a heaviness of heart. 

He carried everything to Old Grat’s place. 
And with him, by his side, was Weary. The 
faithful old dog lolled his tongue in happiness, 
romping by his master’s side. The dog had 
no way of knowing that his hours with the 
man he loved were very few. 


showed awakened interest. 


And all this while Jeth was _ troubled. 
He knew that it was wrong for him to be 
troubled. He knew that he was off for a duty 
far greater than life itself. He knew, and 
yet he was uneasy of mind. And he knew 
why. He told himself why, again and again. 
He wanted to grasp hold of something that 
would tell him clearly, in mountain tongue, 
why he was leaving to fight. Coming out of 
the house with Old Grat, Jeth said, “I’m 
going off on a last hike in the woods, Grat, 
alone.” 


“Sure Jeth, I know how you feel. I'll 
get the car ready for you to leave as soon 
as you get back. You can get to the station 
at White Haven in fifteen minutes—if Bertha 
feels like running well today. One of the 
boys can bring her back.” 


Jeth struggled with the old gate on the 
edge of Grat’s property. It was a rusted 
iron gate that clung too tightly to the iron 
latch. After a long struggle the gate flew 
open. “When are you going to fix that gate, 
Grat?” Jeth asked, smiling. 

“Oh Ill get around to it. 
Ain’t no hurry.” 


Jeth walked off into the woods. It was 
early afternoon and a light breeze danced 
from tree to tree, turning the leaves of the 
quaking asp and flashing them in the sun, 
whispering soft cadences through the pines. 
A woodthrush sang merrily from a grove 
of grey birch trees. Farther in the forest, a 
woodpecker hammered energetically. To 
Jeth, all this was beautiful—was home. He 
was at peace with the world. For a moment, 
even the trouble was in the deepest recesses 
of his mind. But then, suddenly, he felt 
lonely again—lonely, and loath to leave. 


One of these days. 


After a time, a noise aroused him. It was 
the snort of a deer. He stopped short. 
Ahead of him, was an open stretch in the 
forest, where there were high ferns and 
rotted stumps and here and there a grey 
birch sapling. He saw four does and a fawn 
running ahead of him, down toward the 
swamp-lands. The white flags were flying. 
A crashing of brush behind them told Jeth 
that this was not all. He stood very still, 
careful not to move a muscle. And then, 
soon, he saw. He gasped. 

It was a huge elk he saw, a big and great- 


(Continued on page 26) 














Like a flash, Old Cripple’s horns drove home on the side of the neck. 
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PENNSYLVANIA WILD TURKEY FOOD HABITS 





A wild turkey tom 


ys September 1941 a study was inaugurated 
on the life history and management of 
the Eastern Turkey (Meleagris gallopavo sil- 
vestris) in Pennsylvania. In order to learn 
more about the range requirements of the 
bird, its food habits had to be studied. Crops 
were obtained during the hunting season; 
but the foods represented were those for 
November only, and a much more complete 
year-around survey was needed. Because of 
the difficulty in obtaining a sufficient num- 
ber of crops, it was decided to analyze tur- 
key droppings. The collection of droppings 
required no killing of valuable birds, whereas 
crops were obtained only by collecting tur- 
keys. 

The study was carried on under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Biologist, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service; Dr. William C. 
Bramble, Associate Professor, Department of 
Forestry, The Pennsylvania State College; 
and Dr. P. F. English, Associate Professor of 
Wildlife Management, Department of Zoology 
and Entomology, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Turkey droppings (fig. 1) were collected 
from September 1, 1941, to July 1, 1942, from 
various turkey flocks in Huntingdon, Centre, 
Bedford, and Fulton Counties. The largest 
majority of droppings came from the Seven 
Mountains region in Huntingdon County. 


Dalke (1935) determined the seasonal food 
habits of Ring-necked Pheasants (Phasianus 


1Paper No. 37 from the Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Wildlife Research Unit. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (U. S. Department of the Inierior), The 
Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and American Wildlife Institute co- 
operating. 

Authorized for publication on’ September 14, 
1942 as Paper No. 1125 in the journal series of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2Graduate Assistant, Department of Forestry, 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


and his harem 


colchicus torquatus) in Michigan by examin- 
ing droppings. Dalke compared the results 
of dropping analysis to crop analysis and 
found them to be closely correlated. Wilson 
and Vaughn (1936) studied the food habits 
of quail during the winter by dropping 
analysis. Swanson (1940) reported on the 
food habits of the Sharptailed Grouse (Pedi- 
oecetes phasianellus) by analysis of drop- 
pings. Dalke, Clark, and Korschgen (1942) 
analyzed 3,244 turkey droppings from Miss- 
ouri. 

Droppings were collected when oppor- 
tunity permitted during regular field work. 
They were placed in one-pound paper bags, 
labeled, and examined later in the laboratory. 
Gross examination of droppings in the field 
was valuable in that it showed the major 
foods eaten. Minor foods may easily be 
missed. 

Dropping analysis had certain definite limi- 
tations. There were seeds, such as sassafras 
(Sassafras officinale) and benzoin (Benzoin 
aestivale), that had thin seed coats and prob- 
ably were digested, leaving little evidence 
that turkeys had utilized them. However, if 
they were eaten in large quantities, the 
droppings would have shown evidence of 
such seeds. 

It was not possible to obtain a definite 
percentage of the total volume of any par- 
ticular food consumed by measuring a drop- 
ping. This fact was true primarily because 
it was not known what percentage of a cer- 
tain natural food was eaten and digested. 
(The frequency of occurrence is, perhaps, a 
better criteria by which to judge the prefer- 
ence for various foods when dropping 
analyses are made.) 

It was highly important to gather drop- 
pings from as many turkey flocks as possible. 
If droppings were collected from a limited 


number of flocks or from one area, the food 
preference would not necessarily be typical. 
The food habits of turkeys in any particular 
locality were governed by three important 
factors, namely, (1) the availability of a par- 
ticular food, (2) the abundance of the food, 
and (3) its attractiveness to turkeys. 


In the laboratory droppings were analyzed 
by first determining the volume in cubic 
centimeters in a graduate cylinder. This was 
done by measuring the displacement of water. 
This method gave the volume and _ also 
softened the dropping for analysis. 

The droppings were then spread on a 
paper towel in a convenient tray, broken 
apart by forceps, and separated as to their 
various food items. Broken seeds were com- 
pared with a collection of known broken 
seeds. The powerful action of a _ turkey’s 
gizzard was realized when hard seeds, such 
as black gum (Nyssa sylvatica), flowering 
dogwood (Cornus florida), and black cherry 
(Prunus serotina) were observed crushed 
into small particles. Close examination with 
a binocular microscope usually revealed some 
characteristic that distinguished a _ certain 
species from another. Unknowns were placed 
in small paper packets, labeled, and set 
aside. After working with droppings for a 
period of time, one usually was able to recog- 
nize certain unknowns. Careful study with 
associates who had conducted food analysis 
work often identified the unknown. The 
percent by volume of various foods was 
made by ocular estimate. 

Results were tabulated on a 3- by 5-inch 
filing card (fig. 2). The bag containing the 
dropping was given a number corresponding 
with the card and was filed away for future 
reference. 


Dalke, Clark, and Korschgen (1942) 
analyzed turkey droppings more intensively. 
The droppings were first soaked in water 
for 24 hours. The softened dropping was 
then broken apart with mortar and pestle. 
The pulped material was placed in a Gritz 
gauze covered funnel to drain. It was then 
shifted to blotting paper to absorb the re- 
maining moisture; and, finally, the material 
was completely dried in an oven. The 
particles were then examined under a binoc- 
ular microscope. An estimate was made of 
the percent of food items in each dropping. 

In all, 770 droppings were analyzed by the 
writer. The average size dropping was 2.73 
cubic centimeters. The report is presented 
on a seasonal basis. The seasons were di- 
vided as follows: (1) Spring (April and 
May), (2) summer (June, July, August, and 
September), (3) fall (October, November, and 
December), and (4) winter (January, Feb- 
ruary, and March). The distribution of drop- 
pings over various seasons was as follows: 
(1) Spring, 90 droppings; (2) summer, 140 
droppings; (3) fall, 176 droppings; and (4) 
winter, 364 droppings. No droppings were 
collected during July and August. 

Table 1 shows the spring foods of wild 
turkeys. Acorns (Quercus spp.) were fore- 
most in importance during this season of 
mating and nesting. Grass (Gramineae) 
material was second on the list. It was in- 
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BASED ON DROPPING ANALYSIS 


By Edward L. Kozichky 


teresting to note the prevalence of cherry 
in the droppings. This was mostly black 
cherry. Grit reached its highest percent of 
the total volume in the spring season. In- 
sects and snails (Gastropoda) were readily 
taken by turkeys in the spring. 


Table 2 shows the food preferences for the 
summer season. Grasses lead the list. It 
was common to see grasses, especially pani- 
cum grass, stripped of their seed in turkey 
country. Huckleberries (Gaylussacia spp.) 
and blueberries (Vaccinium spp.) played an 
important role in the diet of turkeys in 
summer. 


The percentage of grape (Vitis spp.) and 
acorns would both probably have been lower 
if droppings had been collected during July 
and August; insect material would probably 
have been higher. 


In table 3 the fall food preferences are 
listed. Acorns lead the list. Dogwood, black 
gum, and wild grape would be more promi- 
nent if they were not suppressed to such a 
high degree in the area where the majority 
of the droppings were collected. During the 
late summer and fall turkeys frequented 
cultivated grain fields near good forest cover, 
if not disturbed. In 1941, however, because 
of the abundance of acorns, cultivated grains 
were not so important as a turkey food. 


Table 4 presents the food preference in 
winter. Acorns again head the list. Wild 
grapes are second. Although, from field ob- 
servations, wild grapes were preferred to 
acorns, they were not so abundant. Artificial 
feed taken at established feeders maintained 
by Game Commission field men and sports- 
men is third in importance. If acorns had 
been scarce and snow had persisted on the 
ground for long periods, artificial feed, no 
doubt, would have been more important. 


The foods that were taken all four seasons 
of the year were as follows: (1) Acorns, (2) 
grasses, (3) grape, (4) cherry, (5) dogwood, 
and (6) snails. Grit in small amounts was 
necessary during all four seasons of the year. 

Table 5 presents the analysis of five crops. 
The corn contained in one crop was known 
to be bait. Table 6 is the analysis of 14 
stomachs or gizzards. All crops and stom- 
achs were collected by Game Commission 
field men and sportsmen in November 1941. 


The dropping analysis compared favorably 
to other food habits work conducted on wild 
turkeys. Rivers (1940) examined 439 crops 
and stomachs in Virginia at various seasons 
over a 4-year period. Rivers did not ex- 
amine any crops taken in the summer, and 
only 10 were collected in the spring. Two 
of the conclusions that Rivers reached were 
as follows: “(1) Of the large number of foods 
eaten by wild turkeys only a few form suffi- 
ciently large percent of by bulk measurement 
to be termed important. Oak Quercus spp., 
grass Gramineae, dogwood Cornus florida, 
grape Vitis spp., and beech Fagus grandiflora 
are those foods eaten by the turkey in Vir- 
ginia which form over three percent of the 
bulk of the food eaten. (2) Preferred foods 
do not necessarily form the largest percent 
by bulk of the foods eaten, oftentimes the 
preferred foods being absent from an area.” 


The two conclusions arrived at for Vir- 
ginia by Rivers would be true of Pennsyl- 
vania, with two exceptions. Beech (Fagus 
grandiflora) is not present in sufficient quan- 
tities within the Pennsylvania wild turkey 
range to be considered a major food. Insects 
probably would be more important if Rivers 
had the opportunity to examine crops taken 
in the summer. The dropping analysis in 
Pennsylvania did not show dogwood and 
black gum to be so important as in Vir- 
ginia. However, these two species are sup- 
pressed in many parts of the Pennsylvania 


turkey range, and they did not produce an 
exceptionally heavy seed crop in the year 
1941. 

The fact that preferred foods did not always 
present the largest bulk of the food eaten 
was also true in Pennsylvania. Wild grapes 
were preferred to acorns. White oak (Quer- 
cus alba) acorns were taken before other 
acorns if they were available. 

Martin and May (1939) examined 114 crops 
and gizzards in the fall from the George 
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Figure 2. Filing card of dropping analysis. 
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“His eyes grew wild, and before I realized what 
was happening he had swung up and blazed 
iway.”’ 


IM Watson was a jam-up good fellow. 

He went to Sunday School, paid the 
preacher, was fair and square in business 
deals, spanked his kids when they needed 
it and cussed the Japs. In other words, 
he was a normal American citizen in all 
respects but one—Jim Watson couldn’t break 
himself from shooting quail on the ground 


I used to lay awake nights and make ex- 
uses for him in my own mind. Surely a 
man as decent and well liked as Jim in all 
other things just couldn’t be a game hog. 
But I'd always end up by experiencing a 
sort of empty feeling in my stomach and a 
certain gloom could mean only one thing— 
I hadn’t convinced myself! 

It wouldn’t have been so bad if Jim had 
been an all around bad sort of fellow. You 
would expect him to be a cheat at any- 
thing then. But to be white at everything 
else and then shoot qail on the ground. . 
Ordinarily, it wouldn’t have been any of my 
business. But I liked to be with Jim. We 
had formed quite a friendship. Then I found 
his weak point. I also found that Jim had 
no friends left among dog men. So I de- 
cided to cure Jim of his one black mark. 

The season was no more than a few hours 
old when Jim and I topped a low ridge and 
entered quail country. The ground crunched 
cold and stiff under our feet. The air was 
crisp and clean. It was one of those morn- 
ings that erases long hours of stale office air 
from a man’s lungs and makes him feel young 
inside. 

Lady was naturally a little too eager during 
first few glorious moments of that 
opening day hunt. She was ranging too wide 
and working too fast. 

Then as we crossed a dry weed-choked 
wash, Lady to our right and fully a hun- 
dred yards away, I heard the peculiar little 
startled noises made by a bevy of quail as 
they left their hiding place and spread out 
in a fan-shaped cluster of retreating wild 
beauty before us. 

Jim stopped with a jerk. 
wild, 


+} 


tnose 


His eyes grew 
and before I hardly realized what was 





happening he had swung up feverishly and 
away Six dead quail lay in a 
pattern of feathers 
gashes in the ground made by buzzing bird 
shot. 

I didn’t say a 


havoc he 


blasted 


scattered among angry 


word, just stared at the 
had wrought, looked him in the 
a brief moment, turned and walked 
I had seen the eagerness in his face, 
It was 
from a 


eye for 
away 
the wild desire to kill in his eyes. 
simple enough. suffering 
plain case of game hoggishness. 

He caught up with me a minute later. He 
walked with a certain strained stiffness and 
his eyes were on the ground a feet 
ahead. I said nothing. 

“T’ve tried to break myself of it for years,” 
Jim began. “I know it’s the lowest type of 
sportsmanship. I’ve lost my best friends 
because of it—but looks as if I'm hopeless. 
It doesn’t bother me when a dog is handling 


Jim was 


few 


the birds, when I don’t see them—but at 
times when I run into a bevy unexpected 
like, they scatter with those startled little 


cries and it looks like they're getting away 
it’s just too much for 


I think.” 


me! I do it before 


“When it was too raw to hunt I’d go out and 
help Sam Yancey ‘tote’ feed to the birds.” 


I didn’t hunt with Jim again until the 
latter part of that season. For one thing it 
was the worst weather we had experienced in 
years. And, too, I just couldn’t quite erase 
from my mind that row of fine game birds 
lying on a spot of ground littered with 
feathers. 

When it was too raw to hunt I'd go out 
and help Sam Yancey “tote” feed to the 
birds. Sam was an old timer, quick tempered 
but with the right kind of heart. I had 
leased the shooting rights on his farm for the 
past six years. Sam loved his quail, and the 
treated them like they were more than merely 
wild things—perhaps they were to him 

One bevy, over in the yaupon thicket, Sam 
had pulled through a hard winter. He had 
to carry feed for a full mile over rough 
country, and by the time things got a little 
better and the birds could uncover a little 
food for themselves Old Sam felt almost a 
paternal instinct toward that “yaupon bevy” 
as he called it. Certainly he had saved them 


By foe Austell Small 


Reprinted Special Permission “American 


Field.” 


f 


from almost certain extinction even though 
it had Sam many an hour of toil and 
exposure. 


cost 


I'll never forget the beauty of that morn- 
ing late in the season when Jim and I again 
walked out across the rolling hills of Sam’s 
farm. Conditions were perfect for good hunt- 
ing. Lady swung in to a pine-encircled corn 
field and froze on point. The birds were in 
heavy weeds on the old turning row, near a 


brush-lined creek that formed the field's 
southern border. The bevy split. I took 
one on the right side, and Jim made a 


beautiful double on the left. His face lit up 
and a smile showed his joy in the hunt. 

“Shooting above par today!” he admitted, 
taking a plump bundle of brown from Lady’s 
mouth. “Or maybe I'm just getting good!” 

“That's just small stuff, bud!” I chided. 
“Just watch me on the next one.” 

It was one of the most enjoyable days I 
spent afield. I couldn’t have asked 
for a better companion than Jim that day 
nor a better sport. I felt a surge of pride. 
Hunting with me, I believed, had brought 
him out of it. I remember feeling that if I 
never accomplish another thing in my life, 
I would not have lived for naught! 

The sun was sliding to earth in a long 
streamer of crimson beauty to the west when 
we decided to call it a day. Jim had his 
limit for the first time that year and I only 
lacked two. It more than made up for those 
long, icy days we'd had to stay in. We were 
on the back side of Sam’s farm and had a 
good walk ahead of us yet. 

I had called Lady to heel, and we were 
walking along chatting amiably when a bevy 
crossed the trail not twenty yards ahead of 
us and rattled the dry leaves in their scurry- 
ing attempt to reach a thicket to the right. 


ever 


(Continued on page 27) 
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“Then he started for Jim. 
torted with anger.” 


His face was con- 
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By Jean Wykoff 
HAT does October 31 mean to you? Is 
it just another day or another month or 
joes it mean more monthly bills in the 


norning mail? To me, that date spells 
r-a-b-b-i-t-s, and the first day of the °42 
I want to fire the shot that will 
shoot the sun sky-high. My toes twitch 
for the feel of those scratchy, bur-covered 
socks. My trigger finger wiggles in anticipa- 
tion and practice. Breeches are laced, boots 
have been oiled, and guns glisten from weeks 
of polishing. The hounds whine incessantly, 
straining at their leashes. The entire family 
feels the effects of the approaching excite- 
ment. Already mother has adopted that 
disgusted scowl which is aimed at Dad and 
me when greasy hightops are dropped in the 
front hall. Grandmother is doing her sleep- 
ing while she has the chance. There is no 
place for sleepy heads when lunches have 
to be packed by five a.m. And Dad? You 
can't miss that special gleam that twinkles 

his eyes only during hunting season. To 
Pennsylvania Game Commissioners, he _ is 
just one of the six hundred thousand rabbit 
hunters, but he sees himseif as Daniel Boone. 
I know. because then I am Boone’s daughter. 


seast yn! 


Alibis to Femininity 
So you're a girl and you want to go hunt- 
ing! And you wonder why it should cause 
so much comment. But if you’re in earnest, 
you ll go anyhow and you'll love every 
step and sunset of it. 
More than anything else, you'll like the 





feel of being a hunter. Your imagination 
will picture Indians or ferocious animals hid- 
ing in the next clump of trees, but your gun 
is gripped closely to your ribs and you would 
dare to fight your way out of anything. You 
tiptoe across dried leaves to attack an un- 
suspecting enemy. Sometimes you are a 
frontiersman out to get the evening meal or 
perhaps the hermit who ignores all the con- 
veniences of civilization, but always you are 
the wary and brawny woodsman who can 
“bring ’em back alive.” There’s no place for 
imagination and games, though, when the 
hunt begins. Your gun, hard and sleek, 
gives you a feeling of abandon. Nostrils 
quiver when the smell of exploded gun- 
powder cuts the air. The swish, swish, 
swish of canvas rubbing canvas as you walk 
keeps time with the clump, clump, clump of 
oiled boots. Your open corduroy collar flaps 
noisily against the worn leather jacket that 
reeks of cow stables. Your hound will 
whimper at your feet, waiting for the royal 
command that will set him free and onto 
the trail. People in town will stare at you 
in your muddy garb, but the license plate 
centered on your back serves as your ex- 
cuse to conventionalities. 

My new association with my father is a 
part of that “feel.” To him I am a fellow 
hunter, one whom he would help over 
barbed fences, but leave to gut my own 
rabbits. He and I were never so close as 
when we became wood and field companions. 
Such a comradeship as ours can grow only 
from an equal basis: hunting is our common 
interest for that basis. Not until after our 
first jaunt did I know Dad as a man and 
not merely as my father. How inconceivable 
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Miss Wykoff. 


it would have seemed five years ago to think 
of his telling me risque stories or letting 
me worry with him about next month’s gaso- 
I discovered things in him that I 
might never have known if our relationship 
had remained purely consanguineous. Who 
would have believed a parent could be so 
much fun and really not ‘so different from 
the smoothest boy friend? On the other 
hand, Dad is as proud of me as I am of him. 
He enjoys bragging me up to his cronies 
with whom we usually hunt. 
to avoid fuss and complaints is accepted with- 
out question by him who formerly knew his 


line bill. 


My struggles 


daughter only as a glamourized jitter-bug. 
I think Dad is flattered that I would crawl 
from the coziness of my bed to join him in 
the icy dawn of a drizzly morning; never- 
theless, he shows me no more consideration 
At first I 
wondered if this meant I was growing up, 


than he would to another man. 


but since the day he slapped my back and 
murmured, “Nice shot, son,” I have known 
he was accepting me not only as an adult 


but as a fellow hunter. 


You don’t have to be a “good shot” to be 
a sportsman, girls. If I missed every shot 
of the day, I couldn’t begrudge the time spent. 
Just being out-of-doors is more than half 
the sport. By saying “out-of-doors”, I don’t 
mean those perfect-weather-for-football days 
that even Grandad can’t resist. Who can 
sleep abed when an Indian summer sun 
smiles on the crazy-quilt patterns formed 
by the fields scattered over the countryside? 
Those days are the cake and ice cream des- 
serts doled out by Diana when her mood is 
bright. Your stride lengthens as you near 
a hilltop and pure exhilaration spurs you on 
and on to see what lies beyond. Often you 
will drop to the ground to watch the puffy 
clouds amble across a sky colored as only 
autumn can color it. Goldenrod waves 
rhythmically, always in keeping with the 
wind’s whispered invitations. The moss be- 
neath you is springy, inviting, and unless you 
heard that scuttle in the brush nearby, you 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Progress Report on Cottontail 





HE cottontail rabbit (Sylvilagus sp.) is 

undoubtedly the most important game 
species of the resident hunters of Pennsyl- 
vania. During the past years an increase in 
the number of hunters also increased 
the demand for greater numbers of cotton- 
tails. These tendencies have stimulated ac- 
tion by the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
and the sportsmen of the Commonwealth to 
increase the rabbit population. 

During the past 25 years numerous theo- 
ries have been advanced and practiced in an 
attempt to increase the cottontail population; 
and during this period the largest expendi- 
tures to that end resulted from the impor- 
tation of cottontails from other States. The 
majority were imported from Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Iowa and Arkansas. In recent years ship- 
ments have been accepted from Missouri 
only. 

Although cottontails have been imported 
for many years, there has long been a con- 
tention among employees of the Game Com- 
mission and sportsmen that this practice 
did not materially increase the shootable 
population. The contention was based on the 
fact that the rabbits were transported and 
released during the winter when food and 
cover conditions were at a minimum. The 
animals could not be imported at times when 


has 


by Allentowr Mornir ( 
Berks County sportsman removing rabbits from corral on Maiden Creek Watershed. 


the environment was more favorable for 
several reasons. First, good management 


prohibited rabbit trapping after the breeding 
season had started because some females 
had young in the nest, others gave birth to 
young in transit, and females that were 
“heavy” with young often died in transit. 
Second, it was almost impossible to ship 
cottontails when the weather was warm since 
the loss in transit was exceedingly high. 
Third, it was practically impossible to catch 
large numbers of rabbits after the breeding 
season had started. 

All factors, carefully considered, made it 
necessary to import cottontails at a time of 
the year that was unfavorable for transporta- 
tion and release; and it is impossible to hold 
large numbers of cottontails in captivity 
without tremendous expenditures for indi- 
vidual hutches. This latter cost is prohibitive. 

Considering the amount of money spent an- 
nually by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission and the sportsmen to import rabbits 
from other states it was deemed advisable 
to study the success of these plantings. Ac- 
cordingly, a project was instigated in Jan- 
uary of 1939 by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission’s Division of Research to determine 
the success of liberating imported western 
rabbits. 


By John R. Langenbach 
and John D. Reula 


By this time the Commission had inaugu- 
rated its plan of trapping native rabbits 
from areas that were closed to hunting and 
releasing them on lands that were open to 
public hunting. The areas from which rab- 
bits were thus removed included municipal 
parks, watersheds, State Game Propagation 
Areas, private orchards, nurseries, etc. When 
this live trapping of native cottontails was 
expanded to cover the entire Commonwealth 
the Commission announced that as the pro- 
gram developed it intended to curtail, and 
probably finally discontinue, its rabbit im- 
portations. 

There have been tendencies toward agree- 
ment that when rabbits used for stocking 
were released in a climate and habitat that 
corresponded to the climate and habitat in 
which they were reared there was a greater 
chance of success when compared to rabbits 
that had been introduced from other states. 
Incidentally, the exportation of live rabbits 
is rapidly being curtailed by other states. 


The Experiment 


The project instigated to study the success 
of introduced rabbits was carried out in Wild- 
wood Park; one of the parks maintained by 
the City of Harrisburg. This park is also a 
State Game Propagation Area, No. A-5. Al- 
though the park contains approximately 600 
acres of land and 100 acres of lake, the ex- 
periment was conducted on a southern por- 
tion constituting approximately 150 acres. 
From this project it was hoped to determine 
the advisability of continuing the importa- 
tion of western rabbits. 

Equal numbers of imported rabbits and na- 
tive Pennsylvania rabbits were released at the 
same time on the experimental area. Each 
animal was tagged, sexed and weighed. After 
the animals were released a constant live 
trapping program was inaugurated. Each time 
one was trapped all pertinent information was 
recorded. All rabbits that were found dead 
were sent to the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try Laboratory of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or to the Tularemia Re- 
search Unit of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for a complete autopsy, with special 
emphasis on communicable diseases. 


In January of 1939 and February of 1940, 
a total of 88 Western rabbits and 96 Penn- 
sylvania rabbits were released on the study 
area. The Pennsylvania rabbits were not 
from Wildwood Park or the immediate vicin- 
ity. The information obtained on _ these 
animals extended from January 18, 1939 to 
August 31, 1940, a total elapsed time of ap- 
proximately 20 months. During this period, 
22 animals or 25.0% of the Western rabbits 
were found dead, as compared to 7 animals 
or 7.3% of the native rabbits. (See Table 1) 
Although the sex ratio of the animals re- 
leased was not 1:1 the percentage of each sex 
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TABLE 1 
COTTONTAILS KNOWN DEAD 
WESTERN COTTONTAILS PENNSYLVANIA COTTONTAILS 

Male Female Total Male - Female Total 

No. Released 47 41 88 27 69 96 
*% of % of % of "ce of 7 %o of % of 
No Total No Total No. Total No Total No. Total No. Total 
First 2¢ hours ..............-- 2 4.25 1 2.44 3 3.4 1 1.45 1 “1.04 
Second to Seventh Day ........ 5 10.63 3 7.32 8 9.1 1 1.45 1 1.04 
Second to Fourth Week ........ 4 8.50 2 4.88 6 6.8 1 1.45 1 1.04 
Prior to Breeding Season ...... 1 2.12 1 2.44 2 Ba ec 2 2.90 2 2.08 
After Breeding Season ........ 3 7.32 3 3.4 2 7.4 ne 2 2.08 
Total Known Dead ........ 12 25.50 10 24.40 22 25.0 2 7A 5 7.25 7 7.28 





* Percent indicates the percent loss per time period as compared to the total number released in each sex group. 


lost was constant within each group. Note 
in Table 1 that 25.5% of the Western males 
died as compared to 24.4% of the Western 
females died. In the case of the native rab- 
bits, 7.4% of the males died and 7.25% of 
the females died. Other uncompleted experi- 
ments have also indicated an equal sexual 
mortality among cottontails. 

Continuing in Table 1, the figures show 
that a total of 19 Western rabbits died prior 
to the breeding season immediately follow- 
ing release; this was 86.3% of all the animals 
that died and 21.6% of all of the animals re- 
leased. Using the corresponding figures for 
the Pennsylvania rabbits; 5 died prior to the 
breeding season immediately following re- 
lease. These 5 represented 71.4% of all the 
animals that died but only 5.2% of all re- 
leased. There are several other interesting 
facts to be found by studying Table 1 but 
it is not necessary to enlarge upon them here. 
From this experiment it would appear that 
there can be an expected mortality of 20 to 25 
per cent of the Western rabbits prior to the 
breeding season. 

During the same period that this experi- 
ment was being conducted the co-author 
was carrying out additional investigations. 
These investigations, how they were carried 
out, and the results obtained follow. 


One primary factor of winter restocking has 
been to induce natural reproduction before 
the subsequent shooting season. Consequently, 
it behooved us to know the importance of 
these breeding activities, and more specifically 
to determine the average number of young 
each released female would produce. Four 
phases of the cottontail’s life history, namely, 
the average number of litters per year, the 
average number of young per litter, nestling 
mortality, and juvenile mortality must be 
considered in this determination. 


In Pennsylvania, the cottontail nesting sea- 
son was known to extend from March 
through September, approximately 7 months. 
The breeding period necessarily proceeded 
the nesting season by one month, for the 
gestation period of the cottontail was found 
to be 28 days. Figuring from these funda- 
mental but incomplete data, it has become 
the general misconception that a single fe- 
male would have as many as 6 litters per 
year. Also the breeding habits of the cotton- 
tails have been erroneously compared with 
those of the altogether distinct domestic hares, 
and although both are commonly called “rab- 
bits” this comparison has further extended 
the general misconception. 

Recent information indicated that female 
cottontails have a receptive period ranging 


from 3 to 5 months, and that no single female 
remained sexually active throughout the en- 
tire seven-month breeding period. The breed- 
ing season was thought to be extended, there- 
fore, by the fewer individuals whose periods 
of sexual activity come before and after 
those of the majority of the population. Al- 
though cottontails normally breed within 48 
hours after parturition three or four litters 
per year appeared average. Artificial propa- 
gation experiments of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission have shown that some females 
produced two litters per year, and others 
were thought to have produced a third 
(Gerstell 1937). In view of these data, it 
was the assumption of the writers that Penn- 
sylvania cottontails, on the average, produced 
about 2.5 litters per year. 

Sexual maturity of cottontails has been 
determined by Trippensee (1934) as approx- 
imately 40 weeks, and cottontails born in 
early spring have never been known to 
breed by fall. 

During the past four years, 162 litter counts 
have been obtained in various sections of 
Pennsylvania. The number of young per 
litter ranged from one to nine, and has aver- 
aged 4.92. If the average female cottontail 
produced 3.5 litters per year, with an aver- 

(Continued on page 30) 





Every year thousands of sportsmen trap rabbits on lands closed to hunting and transfer them to 


above group of Berks County sportsmen is chasing rabbits ahead of them towards a corral. 


areas where public shooting is permitted. The 
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The Camp during November. 


E have had our thrill in the preparation 

for the small game season. When we 
enter the field we should not center our 
efforts altogether in the chase which ends 
with the bag of game. After all, the 
real benefit to us sportsmen is_ the 
pleasure and recreation derived from gen- 
eral outdoor activity and camp life. We en- 
joy the sunrise, a novelty for many of us. 
Then come bacon, eggs, toast and coffee, as 
fragrant a bouquet to a hunter as any bunch 
of flowers. After that, exercise and observa- 
tion—the slow motion stealthy kind—the vio- 
lent hill climbing that makes us puff and 
(darn that sedentary office job). And 
then! the startling whirr of wings as the 


blow 


“king” of game flashes into view for a fleet- 
ing moment, and crashes through some 
browning oak foliage. Finally, when “Old 


Sol,” dips behind the hills, we trudge our 
weary way back to camp; food again, over 
which we “chew the fat” of our day’s ad- 
ventures, with a few imaginative additions. 
All this and the good fellowship involved 
add to our pleasant recollections in after- 


life. 


This season of 1942, Rattlesnake Shack and 
neighboring camps pay tribute to members 
and friends who are away serving their 
country—may they return safely to again en- 
joy the rights and privileges we are deter- 
mined to_ preserve. 


November 

Activities similar to those around Rattle- 
snake Shack during the small game season 
are probably well known to most sports- 
men, however, certain items may be of in- 
terest. We encounter more deer this period 
than at any other time. Deer are “on the 
move” and hunters are roaming the trails 
and forest A familiar incident that 
many of you have observed with variations 
an example. 


1 
janes. 


is recorded here as 


The shadows of evening are creeping in 
as we quietly and alertly return to camp. 
Presently along side the trail there is a light 
rustle, cracklings in the dry leaves as they 
are pressed by dainty feet. We expect to 
see a squirrel’or some small creature emerge 
from the tangle of the forest edge. Instead 
there appears a beautiful doe, who with 
unhurried determination swings into the 
trail in front of us and crosses to the lower 
thicket, and then, following her comes a 
handsome buck, full grown and of large 
size, his eight-point antlers standing out in 
regal splendor as he proudly steps into the 
clear path and stands for a moment looking 
directly towards us with deliberate non- 
chalance. He then follows the object of his 
heart’s desire without haste or hesitation, 
and there passes between the pair one of 
those silent animal communications. They 
pay no further attention to us and leave us 
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Log of 
Rattlesnake 
Shack 


By A. &. Champlain 


The photos used on this series have been made by H. B. 
Kirk, R. M. Baker, M. J. Myers, or the author. 


gasping in admiration. We are startled as 
another doe quickly leaps across in the same 
direction; and the soft footed movements 
of all three continue to break upon our 
ears for several moments afterward. 

Our mountain encountered dur- 
ing the small game hunt are those seasoned 
veterans who have escaped the foxes, weasels, 
snakes, housecats, hawks, and owls. In spite 
of all this there have been some good chases 
along the creek hound have 


rabbits 


when dogs 


been used. 





“Frisky.” 
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This is the 5th of a series of 
Nature Stories by Dr. A. B. 
Champlain, State Entomologist. 


Speaking of rabbits, there is a saga con- 
cerning Marty Myers and his dog Frisky, 
which indicates that instinct is closely akin 
to intelligence. Frisky was a family dog, oc- 
cupying a star position in the Myers house- 
hold. She was pampered, petted, fat and 
happy, but in spite of all this her natural 
inclinations asserted themselves, for she was 
a true rabbit hound. When Marty got out 
the old “shootin’ iron,” to take it for a 
walk, Frisky was always on the job. One day 
Marty started out along the creek, Frisky 
frisking along in great glee. Well it was no 
time at all until the little dog brought a 
nice big bunny tearing out of the high grass 
and weeds. Marty let go both barrels, one 
after the other—the rabbit with a sassy jerk 
of its tail ducked back into the “bresh” 
again. Soon Frisky brought Br’er rabbit 
out another time and again Marty blasted 
away. After the fifth or sixth round Marty’s 
shells were dwindling. The rabbit seemed to 
enjoy the merry-go-round but Frisky looked 
disgusted. Once more the rabbit dashed 
into the grass patch, Frisky after it, her 
short legs moving in high gear. There was a 
thrashing of stems and foliage, an enigmatic 
bark from Frisky and a squeal of protest 
from the quarry and then for a moment 
silence. Finally out marched Frisky, panting 
and heaving, but proudly waving that sassy 
rabbit from her jaws! 

Our gray squirrel population has varied in 
density over the years. However, we have 
maintained a squirrel sanctuary in the shack 
area by requesting our hunters to refrain 
from killing those individuals living or nest- 
ing adjacent to camp. In this way we have 


os been able to maintain a center of distribu- 
ne tion for the general locality. These squirrels 
its have been fed throughout the winter seasons 
ur through the cooperation of local sportsmen 
and our game protector. 
ir Among the small mammals sighted during 
ed this month were those nocturnal prowlers 
Is, the raccoons, skunks and opossums. One 
ite little “’possum” became so tame it would 
3S ‘limb the squirrel feeder each night to get 
ve the food placed there for our grays. We 


uld approach quite close and even pull its 
tail without causing it much annoyance. It 
would hiss and snap a bit and go on with its 
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feeding. One evening a skunk and a large 
“possum” met at the scrap pail—it was the 
only time our skunks ever made the locality 
unpleasant for us. 

An occasional flying squirrel would also 
visit our feeders at night. These interesting 
creatures are rather plentiful in our moun- 
tains. They inhabit old red or gray squirrel 
nests, woodpecker holes in dead aspen and 
similar situations. We also have a few red 
squirrels in the area, and woodmice, shrews 
and moles, all make interesting neighbors. 

During this time various clans of the coon- 
hunting fraternity keep the nights alive and 
interesting. We hear the baying of hounds 
which indicates that a “coon” is pressed for 
time, or has been treed on some old gum tree. 

November birds, in addition to our game 
species are listed in the “records” from the 
shack vicinity. One November 11th we were 
treated to the spectacle of a_ scattered 
“group” of pileated woodpeckers, moving 
through our lower woodlands. The white 
marked wings of these large birds as they 
flitted low among the trees attracted our 
attention, in addition to the calling sounds 
as they signalled their presence. We have 
often wondered concerning the significance of 
this gathering of unusual birds. 

We also list the downy and hairy wood- 
peckers, which with the titmice, chicadees and 
a nuthatch or two, come to our feeders for 
suet. This little flock will spend the winter 
with us in company with a few cardinals and 
many juncos who also appear in November. 
Other bird neighbors include a few blue jays 
and fox sparrows early in the month, then 
flocks of robins, ruby and golden crowned 
kinglets, goldfinches, purple finches and some 
brown creepers. One year a chewink was in 
the woods on November 13. 

In the evening we may hear the Barred 
Owls having a duet and at night our screech 
owls visit the clearing. Wild geese in large 
flocks are still going over our preserves 
during early November, sometimes flying 
low as the rains and snows drive them down. 

Our game birds include the few ducks that 
chance the season on our little creek. Wild 
turkeys are scarce, only an occasional bird 
having been seen over the years during 
November. But now, a word of mention for 
the King of Game, who is a challenge to the 
skill of all sportsmen, our State Game Bird, 
the ruffed grouse. We find grouse along the 
creek where they may hang in the hemlocks, 
or at another time be low along the creek 
banks. Again these areas may be vacant and 


our birds may all be among the shrubby 





Skunk and possum dispute right of way to scrap pail 


17 





Flying squirrels and den in dead aspen snag 


growths of the rocky steep. Birds dropped in 
this type of country may easily be 
the hunter unless a retriever is present, and 
in most cases the dog on this 
boulder ridden mountainside is not practical. 
We have recorded an f 

(Continued on page 28) 


lost to 


use of a 


instance of a grouse 





Pileated woodpecker. 
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A later raccoon season such as that favored and recommended by the Pennsylvania Trappers 
Association, and which the Commission made effective this year, will result in fewer unprime 


pelts such as those shown above. 


Hunter-Trapper Cooperation 


HE Pennsylvania Trappers’ Association 

appreciates the just regulations which the 
Game Commission declared for the coming 
season. It also appreciates the interest the 
Federation took in the matter. As a result 
of this mutual interest we hope in the near 
future to bring about cooperation that will 
be beneficial to all factions. There is no 
place for rivalry in a constructive conserva- 
tion program. 

We believe the trapper has helped the 
game program considerably by controlling 
predators. Furthermore, fur-bearing animals 
as a natural resource constitute as large an 
enterprise as game animals. We believe, too, 
that the delayed trapping season this fall 
will be extremely beneficial to both hunters 
and trappers. The hunter will have the 
benefit of eight full hunting days before the 
trapper starts operating, which naturally 
means no likelihood of dogs getting caught 
in traps, except possibly in some isolated 
case of stepping into a trap set for foxes. 
The trapper will benefit by the delayed 
season because the fur-bearing animals will 
be 85% prime, thus eliminating the material 
waste that has occurred heretofore. 

As a director of the Pennsylvania Trappers’ 
Association I want to say that we have 
asked the Commission to extend the season 
on skunks in the future to February 10 in 
order that the trappers can keep the animals 
under control. January 15 is about the 
middle or latter end of the hibernation period, 
and while they would still be a good value, 
the trapper could take the excess when they 
start moving. 

If sportsmen or property owners find 
skunks over abundant in any locality they 
can get in touch with some good trapper in 
the community and let him relieve the con- 
dition. 


We hope hunters will cooperate with the 
trappers after the season opens. Naturally 
they will have to take a little more pre- 
caution with their dogs, but everyone must 
take a little of the bitter with the sweet, 
and in order that the trapper can operate 
in the hunter’s interest, by catching foxes, 
weasels, minks, and so on, it is up to the 
hunter to lay aside any selfish interest and 
go at least half way. 

We hope the hunter will not molest any 
traps or fur-bearing animals that may be in 
traps, as was reported in some _ instances 
last season. We also want all trappers to 
cooperate with their local game protectors. 
While covering their trap lines they can 
play a big part in the winter feeding pro- 
gram by building shelters and servicing them. 
Another way they can assist in predator 
control is to carry an extra trap or so, and 
when they find where an owl has caught and 
partly eaten a rabbit or grouse to use such 
trap to the best advantage. 

Trappers who trap for raccoons should re- 
frain from making sets within 40 to 50 feet 
of den trees, which will eliminate the possi- 
bility of catching a coon hunter’s dog. By 
employing such a practice there is no reason 
why coons should not be permitted to be 
taken in traps State-wide. They are still 
fur-bearers, the same as beavers, muskrats, 
or foxes, and belong to the people—not to 
any particular organized group. 

Let us all entertain the idea and act on 
the principle of live and let live, and forget 
the selfish idea of asking the Game Com- 
mission to favor the group to which we be- 
long. Much better sportsmanship can be 
brought about in this manner. 

In conclusion I wish all Pennsylvania 
hunters and trappers a most prosperous 
season.—W. A. Jackson. 
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How the War Will Affect Your 
Supply of Traps 


Steel that would have once been used 
to make traps has been “drafted.” It’s being 
made into tanks . . . planes... ships. ., 
guns . . all kinds of war materials. 

For this reason, the trap manufacturers 
are finding it hard to get metal. If the pres. 
ent emergency continues in 1943, there may 
be no traps made next year—except a very 
limited number for the various Government 
Agencies. 

The Trap Companys of America will do its 
best to help the trapper. They will continue 
to make an “all out” effort to furnish repair 
parts. But even this may become impossible, 
Why It’s More Important Than Ever to 

Take Care of Your Traps 


You can see for yourself what lack of steel 
for traps will mean. The trapper who takes 
care of his traps will possess useable equip- 
ment. The trapper who neglects them may 
soon have no traps at all. 

If you've failed to give your traps the 
proper care, better begin to do so at once 
a or you may eventually find yourself 
without equipment! 


Useable Travs From Broken Ones! 


Do not throw away traps with a spring, 
jaw or other part broken. Take the broken 
trap apart carefully and save everything that’s 
serviceable. You will then have an assembly 
of parts from which you may be able to 
construct several useable traps. 


Keep Traps Clean and Free of Rust! 


When your season is over, bring in your 
traps and clean them in a solution made by 
boiling soft maple bark, butternut bark or 
black walnut hulls in water. If none of these 
are available, substitute ordinary willow tops 
with a few hemlock or balsam boughs. For 
fox, coyote or wolf trapping, boil traps again 
before using. This treatment gives traps 4 
deep blue color, keeps them from rusting 
and provides for quick, powerful action with- 
out the use of oil or grease. 


Keep Traps Dry 


Nothing will ruin traps more quickly than 
moisture. Hang all traps in a dry, wel 
ventilated place. Avoid storage in damp 
cellars or out-buildings. 


Wirehold Impregnated Fiber Trap Tags 


No metal tags can be furnished during the 
national emergency. Water-resistant impreg- 
nated fiber tags—declared legal in all states 
where tags are required—will be supplied 
Most states require name and address o 
owner to be attached to traps. 


Buy From Your Dealer! 


As steel is being increasingly difficult t 
procure for trap manufacture, shortages 
even standard numbers and sizes of traps 
are unavoidable. We are sorry that we cal- 
not supply traps direct from the factory: 
We sincerely hope your local dealer will b 
able to meet your requirements. Buy yow 
traps from him. 
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From the Boys in Service 


William C. Grimm, Camp Stewart, Georgia, 
was advanced from Private First Class to 
Technician 5th Grade. 


In a letter from Gordon Krieble he said: 
“Anyway I had to leave my nice barracks and 
special privileges and move into a colony 
of Quansett huts (the kind of metal huts they 
use in Iceland). These huts are located in a 
sizeable woods patch and that makes it 
pretty nice. The huts themselves are really 
nifty. Ten men to a hut isn’t at all crowded 
and their construction is excellent for any 
type of weather or climate. 

“Vireos are quite common and since we 
get up at 5:30 every morning we are up in 
time to hear quite a chorus of birds all 
around us.” 


Nicholas M. Ruha, former Commission em- 
ploye, received word of his appointment as 
an aviation cadet effective August 28 and re- 
ported to Kelly Field August 30. 

We just received word that our Assistant 
Chef at the Training School, George W. 
Levis of Brockway, is now Pvt. Levis of 
Company B, 7th Training Battalion, 2d Pla- 
toon, B.ILR.T.C., Fort McClellan, Alabama. 





John Sherman Kelsey, son of Game Pro- 
tector Claude Kelsey, and a former assistant 
chef at the Training School, is now a member 
of Company Y-18 United States Naval Train- 
ing School, Newport, Rhode Island. 


Private Albert A. Wargo enlisted in the 
army April 13, 1942, and is with the 311th 
Bomb Gp., 385th Bomb Sq., Hunter Field, 
Savannah, Georgia. This is a belated an- 
nouncement “Al”, but we’ve had a time lo- 
cating your portrait. Sorry. 


Pvt. Martin L. Shaffer, 9th Company, Ist 
Prov. Bn., Packenham Station, New Orleans, 
La. writes as follows: 

“The big muddy Mississippi seems to at- 
tract a lot of my attention here, evenings. 
It's nice to watch the ships and boats go by. 
But, in my opinion, the Loyalsock Creek is 
far more attractive. 

“Mr. Cramer informed me that Bob Lich- 
tenberger finally yielded to Uncle Sam’s 
gentle pleadings. I would appreciate very 
much to know where Bob was sent. Mr. 
Cramer, at that writing, did not know where 
he was located. 





Robert D, Parlaman 
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Seals in Danger 


Japs on the Pribilof islands, far north of 
the Aleutians in the Bering sea, would have 
little strategic importance. The islands are 
small, without good landing facilities, and 
too rough-surfaced to afford runways for 
planes. Seizures already made at Kiska and 
Attu are more serviceable to the Japs in 
these respects. 

However, the little men from the East can 
do immense damage to a major American 
national resource, for these islands constitute 
the summer home of the great fur seal herd, 





“As a chicken dinner is very near—if we 
have today as usual—I must close, wishing 
you the best. Tell the folks ‘hello’ for me.” 


“I was called to Wilkes-Barre for my army 
exam on the third of April. The army doc- 
tors figured me a capable specimen so in I 
went. I was sent to New Cumberland for 
three days. I was put on a train for a nice 
ride that lasted 17 hours, only to find my- 
self in North Carolina. 

“For the first week I didn’t know whether 
I was an orphan or a panhandler. They set 


Albert Wargo 


Lloyd B. Walsh 


where the animals mate and the pups are 
born and learn the ways of the sea. By 
making even a temporary landing, the enemy 
could practically wipe out the herd with 
machine guns and rifles, or even with clubs 
and knives. 


It can be anticipated that the Japs will 
make such a raid—perhaps have already 
made it—for they will want all the furs 
they can steal in preparation for their antici- 
pated attack on the Soviets in Siberia. 


up a schedule for us that lasted 13 weeks. 
During this time I became pretty well ac- 
quainted to the ways of the army. The 
conditioning was tough, but thanks to the 
exercising we had at school, I was in very 
good condition to start off. 

“T worked on the guns for five weeks until 
they wanted someone to level a floor and 
do some plumbing. I did the work and 
after that I was classed as a General Me- 
chanic. 

“After my basic training they told me that 

(Continued on page 20) 





W. A. Moyer 
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In Memoriam 


ROBERT SNEATH CONKLIN 


To the younger generation of sportsmen the name of Robert S. Conklin who passed 
away in the Columbia, Pennsylvania, Hospital, on September 26, at the rive old age of 
84 years, may have little significance; but to the veterans of bag and creel and to all 
those interested in forestry in this Commonwealth it bespeaks one who as a pioneer gave 
many, many years of his life in the preservation of our wilderness areas. In a sense he 
was the co-father of many of the earlier programs which formed the foundation for the 
Pennsylvania forest conservation program because he earned his apprenticeship in this im- 
portant field as a clerk to Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, the first Commissioner, better known 
as the Father of Forestry of Pennsylvania back in 1895. At that time the Commissioner 
of Forestry headed the Division of Forestry in the Department of Agriculture, and it was 
not until 1901 that the Legislature created a separate Department of Forestry at which 
time Dr. Rothrock was continued as Commissioner by Governor Daniel Hartman Hastings, 
with Mr. Conklin as the Chief Clerk. 

Through the great confidence of Dr. Rothrock, and upon his recommendation, Mr. 
Conklin was appointed Deputy Commissioner by Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker on 
April 1, 1903 and subsequently to Commissioner on May 28, 1904, a position in which 
he faithfully and tirelessly served until March 10, 1920. 

In the early part of his career he assisted Dr. Rothrock in founding the State Forestry 
School in Mont Alto and the Mont Alto Tuberculosis Sanitarium. Under his supervision 
the acquisition of Pennsylvania’s magnificent State forests, now totaling 1,600,000 acres 
was Started in 1898 and by 1920 he had engineered the purchase of more than _ 1,000,000 
acres. 

Born July 24, 1858 at Mountville, Lancaster County, Mr. Conklin was long respected 
as a community leader, and held important posts in many civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

The younger generation of sportsmen will recall more intimately the son of this 
pioneer, W. Gard. Conklin, Chief of the Division of Lands of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, who seems to have followed in the foot steps of his father, in that he too 
is a forester as well as a game conservationist, and has engineered the acquisition of 
more than 700,000 acres of State Game Lands from 1920 until the present time 








“OPENING DAY” 


The ragweed and the goldenrod no longer proudly stand, 

In summer’s last defiance to stern Autumn’s ruthless hand: 

But bow in sad dejection, in a meadow frosted white, 

And yield to the invader who swept down and camped last night. 


The hollows are deserted, where of late the robins flocked, 

While tall trees, stripped of painted leaves, with squirrels’ hoards are stocked. 
A quiet countryside sleeps late, beneath the morning sun, 

As field and forest respite take now harvesting is done. 


A vagrant fleeting warmth pervades the hazy afternoon, 
Till o’er the Eastern ridges steals the yellow hunters’ moon. 
Then in a mountain cabin, that all summer empty lay, 

At last a lamp is lighted on the eve of op’ning day. 


A fresh night wind awakes and wafts the pungent woodsmoke high; 

The wraithlike spirals seem to form a beacon in the sky. 

Then kindred spirits gather ‘round the wide hearth’s crackling blaze, 
And quaff again, from friendship’s cup, the cheer of by-gone days. 


Tomorrow comes, the hunt goes on; then day draws to its close. 
The seasons change, and hills are swept by winter’s drifting snows. 
Another day, and Judas blooms ’neath sunny April skies; 

That lamp, long dark, will gleam again when trout are on the rise. 


’Tis not the trophy of the chase, of which the hunter dreams, 
But of the peace of ageless hills, and song of rippling streams; 
He dreams of friends awaitin’ in a cabin far away, 

And of the lamp that’s lighted on the eve of Op’ning day. 


By CHARLES E. ALEXANDER. 











FROM THE BOYS 
IN SERVICE 


(Continued from page 19) 


I was to instructor, I worked 
hard to learn the automatic weapons, and had 
classes only two weeks when they promoted 
me to Corporal rank. I enjoy working on 
the guns, but we have all guns from the 
Enfield rifle, automatic Browning rifle, 30 and 
50 calibre machine guns 37, 75, 105, 155, 249 
mm. guns to work on. So I have to use 
my old bean quite often. 

“The food is excellent, I don’t have a care 
in the world, and I get along with every- 
body.”’—Corp. Roy W. Trexler, Fort Bragg 
North Carolina 


Stay as an 


On September 19, Henry H. Gerhart, Dep- 
uty Game Protector, Souderton, a son of 
Game Protector Ambrose Gerhart, left for 
the armed forces of the country. Henry wa 
a Deputy for the past 5 years and will bk 
missed by the other officers in his District 
as well as by sportsmen in this section. He 
is stationed at present time at the Ney 
Cumberland Reception Center. 

Game Protector Gerhart now has two son: 
in the armed forces, his son David of Quaker- 
town, having enlisted in the Signal Corps a 
a Second Lieutenant. He is stationed a 
Camp Crowder, Missouri. 

Mr. Thurman Grove, District Game Pro- 
tector, Limerick, has also left our midst, and 
is now employed at Western Penitentiary as : 
guard. 


Mr. Morris Fisher, District Game Protecto! 
Green Lane, has taken a position as a guar 
at the Jacobs Air Plant, Pottstown. 


Mr. Earl Shoemaker, District Game Pro- 
tector, Telford, was appointed Chief of Polic: 
of Telford Borough. 


Lieutenant (Dick) Gerstell sent us a clip- 
ping from the Seattle Times dated Septem: 
ber 21, which showed a bunch of soldier 
sailors and civilian fishermen with some ¢ 
their big king salmon catches. The photo 
graph was taken at West Seattle’s boathous' 
following that city’s annual Cracker Derby 
Dick’s usual luck is apparently with hit 
even though on the western front becaus 
the item went on to say that he won th 
second prize of $25.00. The fish weighed 2 
pounds 7 ounces and was caught on a Marti’ 
plugfished with 8 ounces of lead. Good goit 





Dick! Ship the next one in dry ice. 
Lost: One black, white and tan_beag* 
hound. Has 1942 Erie County license N 


3366 on her collar. Any information concer 
ing same should be forwarded to Louis Him 
rod, Waterford, Pa. 





Pvt. Robert E. Latimer, former Commissi0 
employe, has been transferred from Fo 
Bragg, North Carolina, to Company D, 26¢ 
TNG Bn., Barracks 2426-T, M.P.R.T.C., Fo" 
Riley, Kansas. 
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**x CURRENT TOPICS « * «x 


Corporal William C. Grimm, Station Hos- 
vital Camp Stewart, Georgia, was recently 
»romoted to the rank of Sergeant. 


Stolen: One Remington automatic 12 gauge 
serial number S$513502. Reward 
‘f returned to Paul Sensenig, 10 Church St., 
Ephrata Pa. 


skeet gun, 


Stolen: One L. C. Smith Olympic single 
yarrel trap gun No. $1031190. Any informa- 
tion concerning same should be forwarded 
John McIntyre, Byrnesville, Centralia, Pa. 


A Hunter and His Dog 


At dawn when Autumn fills the air, 
And dew falls from the sky: 

The animals run here and there 

And birds begin to fly. 


A hunter whistles for his dog 
And then they start the day, 

By tramping over briar and log 
In hopes of finding prey. 


The dog has big soft eyes of brown 
That watch his owner’s face. 

He wouldn’t want to let him down. 
So sets his master’s pace. 


He tries so very hard to please, 
To hear a friendly word. 

His tender nostrils sniff the breeze 
And get the scent of bird. 


He stands on point so staunch and stil] 
To let his master know; 

That birds are just beyond the hill, 
That’s how he tells him so. 


The hunter shoots and kills his game: 
The dog bounds through the leaves, 
His master’s proud and calls his name 
And then the dog retrieves, 


He lays the bird down at his feet 
And then he wags his tail: 
His master thinks he can’t be beat 
When finding his first quail. 


He looks into his master’s face 

With eyes that seem to say, 
“Tl bet no other dog could trace 
A bird in such a way.” 


—MabeE.LIne Lois HARTMAN 


We know a fellow who leads the life of 
Reilly five days of the week. Mrs. Reilly's 
husband comes home for the week-ends. 

—Typo Graphic 


A lot of fellows would “love to find a 
Job,” and a lot of them would be willing to 
‘ove whether they found a job or not. 

—Typo Graphic 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
PRELIMINARY 


COMMISSION 
1941 GAME-KILL REPORT 


Season of 1941 


Season of 1940 
(Preliminary Report* ) 


(Final Report? ) 


Species Wt. of Ea Number Weight Number Weight 
Lbs Lbs 

Deer, Legal Antlered 115 lbs 19.100 2.196,500 40,995 4,714,425 
Deer, Legal Antlerless 80 Ibs. Geen” wheres 145,580 11,646,400 

Total Deer and Weight 19,100 2,196,500 186,575 16,360,825 
Bears : ; ; 175 lbs 567 99,225 524 91,700 
Rabbits ne ; 134 Ibs. 3.545,615 6,204,826 3,266,537 5,716,440 
Hares (Snowshoes) 3 Ibs. closed ecraners closed ey; 
Squirrels ; 1 Ibs 929.081 929,081 1,044,784 1,044,784 
Raccoons os “e : 10 Ibs 43,889 438.890 40,802 408,020 
Wild Turkeys 10 Ibs 3,894 38,940 5,218 52,180 
Ruffed Grouse 1 1/3 ibs 186,696 248 928 221,474 295,299 
Ringneck Pheasants 234 Ibs 532,589 1,464,620 459,071 1,262,445 
Quail ... eee 6 oz 70,427 26,410 74,808 28,053 
Woodcock ae 6 oz. 29,224 10,959 29,087 10,908 
Wilson's Snipe, Gallinultes and Rails t oz 4.142 1,035 5,091 1,272 
Grackles (Blackbirds) 215 0z 46,316 7,237 43,204 6,751 
Wild Waterfowl 2! Ibs 55,569 38,922 52,060 130,150 
Woodchucks . - 6 Ibs. 195,968 1,175,808 190,735 1,144,410 





Total Number of Species and Weight 5,663,077 12,981,384 5.619.970 26,553,237 


Reduced to Tons Equals 6,441 Tons 13,277 Tons 
* Reports from 96 of the 686.915 licensees 
Reports from 9812 of the 678.688 licensees. 
SPECIAL NOTE: When all the 1941 Game-kill Reports received in the final checkup have been tabu- 
lated it is believed that approximately 97° of the hunters will have filed their reports. The final tabu- 
lation will be published in a later issue of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


Ode to a bride—The groom may be the 
light of your life, but wait until your light 
starts going out.—Typo Graphic 


Call them “The Good Old Times” if you 
wish, but most of us were not able to afford 
<n automobile then.—Typo Graphic 


When an irresistible force meets an immov- Before judging a man by his associates, re- 
able body, usually a good lawyer can put member that Judas Iscariot traveled in good 
skids under both.—Typo Graphic company.—Typo Graphic 





doesn’t know I went 


“My wife 


hunting!” 
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Photo by C. Gordon Krieble 
Farm-game projects provide excellent shooting for both sportsmen and 
farmers. 


(Continued from page 3) 
biennium. This was a gain of 79 projects comprising more than 
22,000 acres over the previous two-year period. 

Dog Training Preserves 

Two new preserves for training hunting dogs, and upon which to 
hold field trials, were established—one in Erie County and one 
in Washington County, bringing the total of such areas to six. 

Game Refuges 

During the biennium 54 new Primary Refuges comprising 5,471 
acres and 8 new Auxiliary refuges comprising 937 acres were added. 
Five Primary Refuges were reduced in size and 11 other primary 
and auxiliary refuges were abandoned. 

Land Management 

The problem of managing not only the refuges but the State 
game lands as a whole, including the mowing of boundary lines, 
fire trails, the construction of roads, the maintenance of buildings, 
telephone lines, the planting of food-bearing trees and shrubs, and 
the patrolling of the refuges during the hunting season, is a tre- 
mendous one. There are now 47 land management groups, each in 
charge of a Land Management Game Protector who handles the 
field work in connection with the refuges, State game lands, propa- 
gation areas, and special preserves within the group assigned him. 
New groups will no doubt have to be added in the near future to 
insure proper supervision. 

The refuges, propagating areas and special preserves alone re- 
quire the annual maintenance of more than 1,650 miles of boun- 
dary line. There are also approximately 3,500 miles of outside State 
game lands boundaries which must be maintained. More than 1,100 
miles of trails are also maintained for forest fire protection, and 
to make the lands more accessible for better administration, as well 
as approximately 750 miles of roads which can be traveled at 
least part of the year. Seventy-five miles of fire trails and 45 miles 
of roads were constructed during the past year. 

Federal Aid 

The WPA, NYA and CCC helped tremendously in furthering the 
development program on State game lands and refuges. WPA, for 
instance, furnished a total of more than 600,000 man-days of labor 
at a cost to the Federal Government of almost $1,900,000. The NYA 
provided $75,000 for projects on lands controlled by the Commis- 
sion, and approximately $16,000 was paid to relief recipients by the 
Department of Public Assistance for work on State game lands. 
Unfortunately the CCC program was curtailed and the camps located 
on two of the larger game land tracts were abandoned in July 
1941. During their existence, however, they continued the same 
valuable improvement program which had been carried on by 
them during the past eight years. 


Most of the work done by Federal agencies included planting and 
transplanting of trees and shrubs, building feeding shelters, erect. 
ing fences, planting food plots, pruning apple trees, building roads, 
constructing trails, repairing springs, establishing refuges, build. 
ing cribs for storing winter grain, quarrying and burning lime. 
stone, improving streams, cutting out and marking boundary lines, 
etc. 

WPA and NYA projects together planted approximately 2,500,000 
evergreen seedlings, mostly in clumps or strips, for wildlife cover 
and to provide a future timber crop. Over 1,300,000 game food- 
producing trees, shrubs and vines were also planted, and more 
than 60,000 transplanted. More than 25,000 feeding shelters were 
constructed, 65 corncribs were built, and 280 springs and water 
holes were walled up to make water more accessible for forest 
fire fighting and for hunters. 

Over 7500 acres of release cuttings were made to remove com- 
petitive growth from around game food-producing plants such 
as crabapple, hawthorn, wild grape, dogwood, blackberry, birch, 
apple, virburnum, and other plants which are helpful in furnishing 
wildlife with a food supply. 

Over 40,000 apple trees were pruned, and during each winter 
of the biennium more than 200 tons of apple pomace were gathered 
at cider mills by field employes of the Commission and placed in 
the woods for wildlife. 


State Redistricted 


One of the most important single undertakings of the Commis- 
sion during the biennium was a field redistricting plan, put into 
effect on June 1, 1941, after several years of intensive study and 
planning. 

Under this plan it is possible to more nearly equalize the admin- 
istrative responsibilities of the entire field organization, thereby 
insuring better and more uniform service to the sportsmen and the 
general public. It of necessity involved a general disregard for 
county lines and the utilization of highways, streams, mountain 
crests, and other natural geographical boundaries instead. Under the 
new set-up violations can be reported to any nearby Game Protec- 
tor with the assurance that they will be taken care of promptly. 

So far this forward step has worked admirably, and the few 
sportsmen who at first doubted its wisdom soon realized that it 
has guaranteed economy and better efficiency in field management; 
that it has permitted more frequent patrols and better law enforce- 
ment; and that their interests in general are being served better 
than ever before. 

Law Enforcement 
That the sportsmen and the public generally observed the law 


better was indicated by a drop of almost 2,000 prosecutions under 
the previous biennium, only 7,506 have been prosecuted compared 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


Sportsmen and the public generally observe the law. Here a hunter } 
checking his big game tag. 
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and with 9,489 during the 1939-40 biennium. Penalties collected amounted 
a to $127,895.90. | | 
ae Notwithstanding the general improvement in law observance, 
ild- however, it was necessary for the Commission to revoke 647 licen- 4 
— ses, including 147 as the result of Referee hearings in hunting 
—_ accident cases, destruction of property, assaulting land-owners, or 
ther specified acts of carelessness and indifference. The licenses tal 
a were revoked from one to five years. BT 
nr Game Feeding <3 
nore Although game feeding was necessary as always, the Commission aS 
were | did not need to devote as much time, money or effort to this activity 
vater as in previous years because the winters were not extremely severe. 
orest Nevertheless an extensive program was carried on by the field 
fficers assisted by farmers, Boy Scouts, and other interested 
com- | individuals. 
such Deer Damage 
rirch, It was not necessary for farmers and orchardists to kill as many 
shing {| deer for damage as they did in previous years. The deer herd has 
been more effectively controlled by antlerless seasons at appropriate 
rinter ff times so that the farmer has been considerably relieved of depre- 
hered § dations. Only 2,988 deer were killed to protect property as com- : 
ed in | pared with 5,409 during 1939-40. They were killed in 46 counties, “ . : Sick OO Se 
and over 90% of them were retained for food. Although an appro- ee eee ee ee er 
priation of $10,000,000 a year is available for deer-proof fences, Hundreds of sportsmen and sportswomen participate in field trials 
; nly slightly over $5,000 was used for this purpose during the annually. 
amis: F biennium. 
t into Bear Damage years of satisfactory service on or before May 31, 1940 was eligible 
y and Bear damage also decreased, therefore it was necessary to ex- to compete for the course. As a result a competitive examination 
; vend only $1,757.47 for this purpose. This amount settled a total on six subjects was given to 20 men on June 27, 1940, one from each 
imin- | 4: 94 claims for the killing of 111 sheep, 99 beehives, 1 cow, 1 goat of the seven Field Divisions. Following the examination six were 
ereby and 4 hogs. eligible to take the course for prospective Supervisors and subse- 
id the Training quently entered into a series of training periods under the direc- 
d for The third:student officers’ class was held at the Training School tion of the various supervisors. 
antain during the biennium from which 24 officers graduated on February . 
er the 8, 1942. These men were given final examinations in 27 different , Propagation 
rotec- subjects and no one had a grade less than 75%. The class was - Production at the game farms was stepped up considerably. Over 
mptly. undoubtedly the best trained group of men yet to graduate from 70,000 mature and 4,500 fifteen-week old pheasants were released; 
m4 few the school. It had the advantage of a three weeks longer course, over 25,000 mature quail were liberated; and more than 3,000 six- 
hat and the school staff, with its previous experience, was able to pro- week old quail chicks shipped to Sparen, 2,200 Hungarian part- 
>ment; vide a better course of instruction. Furthermore, in the group ridges were reared and released at maturity; and over 2,800 adult 
force- were a number of men with college training in wildlife manage- wild turkeys were liberated. 
better eet panic. the Ges ak of tx: teed eee coven: af thes young At the close of the two-year period the total number of wild 
men had already either enlisted or were called into military turkey propagating areas had been increased to 21. As in the 
siuten. ‘ i past, a limited number of these were annually used for egg col- 
.e law The Commission also inaugurated a program whereby field lecting, the remainder for stocking purposes. 
under ficers would have an opportunity to compete in an examination Game Purchases 
npared 





R. Drake 
sunter 


to take a proposed course of instruction for prospective Field Divi- 
sion Supervisors. Any Field Officer having completed 4 or more 














Photo by C. Gord Kriet le 


The Third Student Officers training class. 









Somewhat smaller game purchases were made as compared to the 
previous biennium due to the fact that it was almost impossible 
to secure rabbits because of poor trapping conditions in the West 
and lack of transportation facilities. Notwithstanding, over 39,000 
cottontails, 26,000 ringnecks, 12,000 quail and 2,000 Hungarian part- 
ridges were purchased and released. 


Live Trapping 

A large scale live trapping and redistribution program was con- 
ducted as in previous years. Unusually favorable conditions pre- 
vailed during the winter of 1940-41 allowing for a record transfer 
of wild game. But a shortage of manpower, together with a na- 
turally poor rabbit year, resulted in a lower take during 1941-42, 
although the program was nonetheless successful. Altogether over 
53,000 cottontails, 250 raccoons, 1,000 gray squirrels, 50 woodchucks, 
and 6,600 ringnecks were thus removed from areas where no 
hunting is permitted and stocked on lands where public shooting 
is allowed. 

Research 

Numerous important research programs were conducted, some 
new and others continuations of projects started previously. These 
projects fall into three separate classes, namely (a) those financed 
entirely by the Commission, which include physiological studies, 
controlled shooting areas, ecological studies and the development 
of pheasant sexing techniques; (b) those financed in part (75%) by 
Federal funds, including fur-bearing animal studies; controlled 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Krieble 


Thousands of sportsmen and farmers view the Commission’s exhibits, 
such as the above at the State Farm Show, annually. 


deer breeding experiments, general ecological investigations and 
forest-wildlife relations; and (c) those jointly financed by the 
Pennsylvania State College, the American Wildlife Institute, the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Game Commission. Among 
} hi with game 


the active projects in this unit are those concerned 


bird propagation, quail management, life history and ecology of 
the wild turkey and black bear, weasel population, silvicultural 


practices affecting deer foods, and the food habits of game birds. 
Public Information 


More demands were made upon the Commission’s educational 


services than ever before, consequently it was necessary to in- 
considerably, especially the visual part of it. 
As a result eight new motion pictures in color were prepared and 
distributed, most of them 1600 ft. reels. Subjects included Wildlife 
Conservation in Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania’s Large Game Pro- 
gram, Pennsylvania’s Small Game Program, Pennsylvania Bird- 
Life; Wings Skyward (a reel on the Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanc- 
tuary); Work and Play, (a reel on sportsmen’s activities); and 
Fox Hunting in Southeastern Pennsylvania. Supplementary pictures 
were purchased as follows: Once Upon a Time, (a cartoon on 
conservation by “Ding” Darling); How Birds Feed Their Young; and 
A Heritage We Guard, (a film devoted to soil conservation and 
wildlife). 

Upwards of 17,000 feet of color film were exposed to produce the 
reels the Commission prepared, and 76,000 feet of duplications were 
required in order to equip each Field Division Supervisor with 
a full complement of films. 

However, with all this material at hand it was impossible to meet 
the demand for both lectures and pictures. Thousands of meetings 
were attended by members of the Commission, the Executive Staff 
and the Field Personnel, and thousands of sportsmen, farmers and 
school children were contacted. 


rease this program 


Other educational activities included the preparation of the fo]- 
lowing new educational leaflets: Attracting Birds; A Conservation 
Program for Women’s Organizations; The Black Bear; The Beaver: 
The Ringneck Pheasant; The White-tailed Deer; the preparation 
and distribution of thousands of colored posters on safety first: 
game protection; song bird protection; winter feeding; wildlife man- 
agement; forest fire prevention, etc.; an extensive newspaper and 
radio campaign; and participation in several major and numerous 
smaller exhibits. 

Of outstanding importance was an effort to promote conservation 
education in the State Teachers Colleges and public schools, in 
which the ground work was laid through the cooperative efforts of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and numerous 
Civie organizations including the Women’s and Garden Clubs. 


Predator Control 


Bounty payments made during the two year period amounted to 
$127,024. This sum was paid for 16,149 gray foxes; 11,197 red foxes; 
34,056 weasels and 60 goshawks, and included 25,105 claims. A care- 
ful check is maintained at all times to detect fraudulent bounty 
claims. 

During the second year of the biennium there was a noticeable 
decrease in the number of predators taken due largely to the fact 
that many trappers secured employment in industrial plants. 

Fur-bearing Animals 

Reports of fur dealers also showed that fewer fur-bearing animals 
generally were taken during the second year of the bienniun, 
nevertheless for the entire two-year period more were taken than 
during the previous biennium. All told there were 1,716,925 fur- 
bearers of all kinds taken for which trappers received $1,690,769.71. 

The following tabulation shows the comparative take and value: 





1939-1940 1940-1941 

Species Number Value Number Value 
0 OE Grrr re errr rere 407.676 $426,395.55 373,294 $488,098.05 
DE 6c banana eo Mayhew esses 321,893 204,970.50 255,439 195,955.78 
Mink OP ee te ee ee 9.034 48,099.18 6.736 39,407.51 
Ee SR Peo 110,479 22,198.13 70,831 15,276.07 
ee SP er rer ee 702 9,512.14 1,195 28 097.84 
i sco oueu tos Ge be cee se 18 174.00 15 111.00 
NE. be awics shane ke eke 33.095 62,229.45 34.639 73,711.46 
Weasel .. wale Poa 36.581 8,886.26 22.363 8,272.39 
aaa Ser eee ee 6.955 15,435.53 7.548 15,779.63 
ee  c.waueae ean eatadae 10,519 16,385.81 7,846 11,748.78 
EE PIE aes pe eae e 12 14.65 9 10.00 

cic cuwes du bua ce om 937,055 $814,301.20 779.870 $876,468.51 


Hunting Licenses 


The seasons of 1940 and 1941 both proved to be banner years in 
the issuance of hunting licenses. The 1941 marked the 
largest issuance of resident licenses in the Commission’s history 
In 1940, 666,420 resident and 12,748 non-resident licenses were issued 
and in 1941 preliminary figures at the end of the biennium showed 
that 676,730 resident and 10,785 non-resident licenses had been sold 


season 


Hunting Accidents 


The Commission, continuing its established policy, used every 
means at its command including the press, radio, posters, the sum- 
mary issued with each and every hunting license, etc., to reduce 
During the two-year period (1940 and 1941) there were 
On the basis of an eighteen- 
the average number of fatal 

During this biennium the 


accidents. 
79 fatal and 790 non-fatal accidents. 
year summary (1924-1941, inclusive), 
hunting accidents per year was 46. 
yearly average was 39}. 

This decrease is commendable indeed, and more especially % 
when the average annual license sale of 677,997 for the past two 
years is compared with the average annual sale of only 568,19 
during the eighteen-year period. In other words, during the 
biennium under discussion there was an average of one fatal acci- 
dent for every 17,164 licensed hunters, whereas during the pas 
eighteen-years there was one fatal accident for every 12,352 i 
censed hunters. While this achievement is noteworthy, there at 
still too many needless accidents. The Commission will not be 
satisfied and neither should any sportsman be, until it is possible 
to create a “safe hunting consciousness” on the part of all hunte® 
who go afield. To accomplish this the Commission must of necessity 
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impose Maximum penalties and license revocation periods upon 
those who have no regard for the safety of others, not to mention 
dependents. 

Game Kill 

The game kill, while not quite as large on the whole as that 
of the previous biennium, nevertheless was highly satisfactory, 
195.000 tons having been taken. All in all the number of small 
and large game animals that fell to the unerring aim of Keystone 
marksmen were, in round numbers, 1,000 bears; 59,000 buck deer; 
145,000 antlerless deer; 6,800,000 rabbits; 1,900,000 squirrels; 84,000 
raccoons; 9,100 wild turkeys; 407,000 grouse; 980,000 pheasants; 
144,000 quail; 58,000 woodcock; 9,200 Wilson’s snipe, gallinules and 
rails; 89,000 blackbirds; 107,000 wild waterfowl; and 386,000 wood- 
chucks—a total of 11,265,000 pieces of game. This take was based 
yn 9812 percent of the licensed hunters in 1940 and 95 percent in 
1941. 

Special Permits 

A great many special permits were issued during the past two 
vears as follows: 356 taxidermists; 20 ferret owners; 4 ferret 
sreeders; 382 propagating; 152 field trial; 6 retriever trials; 26 
collecting; 379 fur farming; 828 fur dealers; 90 fur dealers employes; 
36 regulated shooting grounds; 70 roadside manageries; 38 fox 
hunting clubs; 162 archery preserves and 30 special dog training. 

Accounting 

Time and space will permit the inclusion of only a relatively 
small part of the financial operation of the Commission. This re- 
port, though detailed and important, is supported by charts and 
tabulations much too complicated to include in this summary. 
Nevertheless among them are certain figures which should be 
made public before the detailed report is printed namely: 

During the first year the sum of $1,658,738.77 was credited to the 
Game Fund, and during the second year the revenue amounted 
to $1,650,988.61, or a total of $3,309,727.38 for the biennium—an all 
time record. 

The main contributing factors responsible for the substantial in- 
rease in revenue include: (a) the sale of many more licenses than 
ever before, and (b) Federal Aid amounting to $160,187.02 received 
during the two-year period, or $125,362.28 more than the previous 
biennium when such assistance was first made available to the 
several states. 

During the biennium the Commission continued its long established 
policy with reference to keeping new projects well within available 
funds. In addition to the above safeguard, the Commission is 
lways cautious in allocating additional revenues, otherwise too 
nuch might go into new projects which would tend to decrease 
he annual operating expenses beyond the amount of money avail- 
ble for such purposes. When all these considered, 
sportsmen will understand why new programs cannot be expanded 
4s extensively and as rapidly as may be desired. 


facts are 


War Time Reserve 
As early as June 1, 1941 the Commission felt that a “Special 
should be created for use during the war to compensate 


Reserve” 


nee eee ee eee 


“SPORTMEN’S MAP” 


THE 


A long felt want of sportsmen is about to be realized, unless an 
unexpected obstacle is encountered because of the war. An up- 
to-date “Sportsmen’s Map” of the State, showing the location of 
the Commission’s land management areas, as well as State Forests, 
towns, roads, etc., will soon be available for the use of sportsmen. 
The need of such a map has been evident for a great many years, 
out not until now has it been possible to construct one which would 
tulfill its many requirements. 

The map will be reproduced on good quality paper, 23” by 36”, 
about the same size as the Department of Highway’s road map. It 
will be in six colors, and ornamented with a border depicting game 
and fur bearing animals resident of the State. The pen and ink 
‘ketch for the border was drawn by Fred Everett, the noted wild- 


“20 artist 
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Around such areas as the Commission’s Waterfowl Sanctuary at the 
Pymatuning, nests the American Bittern and many other shore birds 


for anticipated loss of revenue due to decreased license sales. Ac- 
cordingly, when the 1941-42 budget was established $107,200 was 
set aside as a special reserve, which was increased to $147,825 on 
December 1, 1941. On June 1, 1942 this was further increased to 
$300,000. This amount is over and above the regular “Operating 
Reserve” of $346,478.08. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that part of this “War Time Reserve” 
might be required for the first or second post-war years for capital 
expenditures (major equipment, building which 
naturally will be greater due to pyramiding these needed items. 
Because of the all-time record license sales during 1940 and 1941, 
it was possible to create this reserve and still have sufficient funds 


supplies, etc.), 


aveilable to carry on the normal functions of the Commission. 


ee ee ~~ ea 


SOON AVAILABLE 


The more than 700,000 acres of State Game Lands will be shown 
in an orange color; State Forests in green; Auxiliary Game Refuge 
Projects, Game Farms and Game Propagation Areas in yellow; 
Primary Game Refuges in red; and the background of the border 
a light shade of green. The larger streams of the State and thei 
names, as well as County names, will be blue; Roads and most of 
the lettering will be black. 

Preparation for the new map was started about two years ago 
as a WPA Art Projeci in the drafting room of the Division of Lands, 
and was recently completed by the Commission’s regularly 
ployed draftsmen. 

The first order is for 25,000 copies, and 
printing is encountered the map should be available for distribu- 
tion by December Ist. A supply will then be furnished each Game 
Protector for distribution to the best advantage 


em- 
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The Crippled Deer of Mosey Wood 
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As he turned back he smiled, 


muscled buck with large wild eyes and a de- 
fiant toss of his head. “It’s the elk Old Grat 
was talking about!” Jeth told himself silently. 
“He’s chasing those deer. Sure thing, I'm 
near Hayes Creek!” 

He was silently cursing this buck, for- 
getting all else for the moment, and then 
abruptly another great head hove into view. 
Jeth almost cried out in his surprise. Old 
Cripple! 

Oh, there could be no mistake about it. 
Never. He would have known this magnifi- 
cent animal anywhere. Never had the Pocono 
mountains given birth to a prouder, finer 
buck. And then, when he walked, yes, there 
was the tell-tale limp! 


Never had he seen Old Cripple in this sec- 
tion of the mountains before. He had never 
been known to favor it. Jeth could not be- 
lieve it. But there he was. 


For a moment, Jeth did not see that he 
was about to witness a most unusual thing. 
It was not until the elk and Old Cripple 
faced each other, antlers down and eyes blaz- 
ing, that he realized. And even as he realized 
what was to come, the battle began. It was 
Old Cripple who charged, crashing into the 
wide tough horns of the greater-sized elk. 


It was a battle of crashing horns, of heav- 
ing bodies, of the crashing of brush and 
spray of dust, of bellowing and snorts and 
whistles of pain. The large bodies moved 
about so quickly, writhing and twisting and 
lunging, that Jeth could not tell for some time 
how Old Cripple was faring. And it was Old 
Cripple in whom he was interested. He 
feared that it was the last of the old buck. 
It was madness to attack this huge and 
powerful elk. It was madness, yes—but a 
great and wonderful madness. Old Cripple, 
he knew, was not fighting for himself, even 
though his own life was at stake. He was 
fighting the battle of every deer whose happi- 




















“Fix that gate till I get back.” 


ness had been shattered by this blood-thirsty, 
fight-mad stranger. 


Old Cripple was an experienced fighter. 
Ere long, Jeth perceived that the old buck 
stood on the crest of a tiny knoll, fighting 
downhill, using the added advantage of the 
slope to force his opponent backward. And 
then, suddenly, the impossible thing hap- 
pened. The elk’s balance was disturbed. 
Like a flash, Old Cripple’s horns drove home 
on the side of the neck. 


It was with all his power that he struck. 
Like a veteran prizefighter he had waited for 
his chance, and like a veteran prizefighter 
he had seized that chance with all the 
strength he could muster. His horns ripped 
a great gash in the side of the elk’s head. 
In an instant this gash filled with blood that 
poured forth as if from the mouth of a 
fountain. 


It seemed as if this great gash at last 
aroused the full powers of the elk. He 
charged, forcing Old Cripple backwards as a 
man might force a boy. But Old Cripple 
seemed to sense that he had gained a great 
advantage, and instead of meeting the attack 
he backed away, avoiding the full impact 
of the elk’s mad lunges. He remained on 
the defensive now, as if some sixth sense 
told him that his game now was only to wait. 
Blood gushed from the throat of the elk, 
dripping from his flanks like a ruby stream. 
Jeth gasped to himself, “Old Cripple has won! 
He has dared and he has won!” 


And Jeth’s words were true. Each charge 
of the great elk was weaker than the last. 
The wild eyes became glazed. At last the 
elk only stood, facing his alert and ready 
adversary, as if unable to believe. He did 
not charge again. He turned and wandered 
slowly into the forest. Old Cripple did not 
charge, but he followed slowly. 


Jeth watched, spell-bound. Not once did 
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the elk cease in his journey. He tottered 
slowly across Hayes Creek, labored up the 
ridge toward the west. Old Cripple followed 
until the elk has crossed the ridge, then he 
turned and started down the valley. He 
moved very slowly, for he, too, was weak, 


; 
| 


But Jeth Farmer saw more than a weak | 


and battle-scarred buck wandering down that 
valley. 
and does who waited in the laurel thicket. 
He saw instead armies, nations, millions of 


oppressors and millions of weaker people. He | 


saw something very clearly now. He saw 
that the safety and happiness of the just weak 


was the responsibility of the just strong. He | 
could see the oppressed people now—lean, | 


haggard, weary of limb and weak with star- 
vation, stumbling blindly about in the 
shambles of their homes, holding on only to 
their unquenchable faith in their stronger 
brothers. “I see now,” he said. “Now, | 
have something to grip to, and I am ready to 
go.” 

That evening he made his farewell. He 
played one last game of retrieve with Weary, 
then laid one last affectionate hand on the 
faithful dog’s head. He turned one last time 
to the mountain, sleeping now in the gather- 
ing dusk. Then he said, “So long, Manda 
Thanks for all you have done. I'll see you 
again when the world is free again. Sc 
long, Grat, old friend.” 

“So long, Jeth. Take care of yourself.” 


“Teach them Germans how a_ Pocono 
mountaineer brings down his game, Jeth.” 

He struggled with the rusty gate. He 
struggled and he struggled. Finally it flew 
open, and he stepped outside. As he turned 
back he smiled. “Fix that gate till I get 
back, Grat.” 

But this time the old fellow had stretched 
his length on the rickety porch. “Manda,” 
he said, “I don’t see no reason under the 
sun why you can’t get around to that to- 
morrow. I ain’t got no time to fiddle around 
with no gate.” 

And Jeth turned away, smiling, taking 
with him the picture of Old Grat lounging 
peacefully on his porch. And his soul was 
now as completely at rest as the body of the 
old mountaineer. 


Ducks unlimited urges sportsmen to save 
all down and small body feathers of wild 
ducks and geese bagged this hunting season 
as a reserve against a growing scarcity o 
commercial eiderdown. 


The down, normally imported, is used t 
line high altitude aviators’ garments, sleep- 
ing bags for troops in Alaska, etc. Imports 
now have been curtailed by the war and al 
available supplies “frozen” by WPB order. 

It is estimated that the seasonal bag o 
waterfowl would provide enough down and 
feathers for 300,000 aviators’ pants and pal- 
kas, more than 150,000 sleeping bags or 50.- 
000 sub-zero down jackets for service me! 
and civilian alike. 


The difference between a bachelor and é 
married man is that when a bachelor walk 
the floor with a baby he’s dancing. 


—Typo Graphic 


He saw more than the lesser bucks | 
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“Sam swung the pump up quickly... .” 


Again it happened before I realized fully 
what was going on. This time Jim shot 
twice and fully eight fat quail lay struggling 
their last on the woods floor. One crippled 
away on a broken leg. 


I hadn’t noticed the presence of another 
person during the whole incident, but he 
was there, old Sam Yancey, standing out 
there in the woods at his feed pen—the pen 
that he had used to pull his precious yaupon 
bevy through a hard season. His eyes were 
wide and for a minute Sam just stood there 
and looked. 


Then he started for Jim. His face was 
contorted with anger. Words hissed through 
trembling lips. 

“Kill my quail on the ground, will you! 
Didn’t give ‘em a chance! Nearly wiped 
ut the whole bevy—an’ after all my hours 


f nursing them through the freeze!” he 
started toward Jim. “Man, I’m going to tear 
you apart. Maybe I ought to kill you... .” 


Jim stared wide-eyed at the huge form 
coming toward him, he gasped at the power- 
ful, hard set mouth—he saw the wild fury 
in those eyes and the big, knotted fist. That 
was enough for Jim. Guilt heavy on a mind 
that had just begun to realize what he had 
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done, Jim turned tail and ran with the speed 
of a hi-lifed donkey down the trail. 

He tripped and fell once, losing his gun, 
but bounded to his feet again in record time 
and kept going. Sam followed close behind, 
fuming and swearing. And then he saw 
Jim's gum... . 

I rushed forward to stop him. But I was 
too late. Sam swung the pump up quickly 
and let go. And then he kept working the 
slide and pulling the trigger. Lucky for 
Jim he had the magazine plugged and there 
was only one shell left in his gun. But that 
one shot brought a yelp of pain from Jim, and 
he added fully ten knots to what I thought 
was already his top speed. 

I didn’t see Jim for over a week. I 
dropped by to take his gun which he had 
abandoned so hurriedly on that fateful after- 
noon. He hadn’t needed it because the 
season had closed a few days after our 
memorable hunt. 

Jim treated me cordially, thanked me for 
bringing back his gun, and chatted on as if 
nothing whatsoever had happened. We just 
never mentioned the little shot-stinging in- 
cident at all. 

That was three years ago. I have hunted 
regularly with Jim ever since. Never once 
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“That one shot brought a yelp of pain from 
Jim.” 
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“Then ne day over a cup of coffee Jim smiled 
and spoke out so flatly that it almost startled 
me.” 


has he shot at a quail on the ground. His 
former hunting companions call him up now 
and then for a hunt, and it seems he’s taken 
a new lease on life. During all that time 
neither of us ever spoke of the little in- 
cident between Jim and Sam. 


Then one day over a cup of coffee Jim 
smiled a little and spoke out so flatly that 
it almost startled me. 


“lm glad Sam broke me of shooting quail 
on the ground. You know, when I looked 
back that day and saw him pick up my 
gun with me only about thirty yards ahead, 
I never had such a helpless feeling in my 
life—I didn’t have a chance. I knew those 
small bird shot wouldn’t kill me, but never- 
theless I had a feeling of stark terror.” 


I just sat there, mouth hanging open, 
speechless, listening deeply. Jim continued. 

“Now when a bevy of quail jumps up and 
spreads out in front of me, I always have 
that same helpless feeling. I sort of put 
myself in their place, I guess. That old 
urge to slay them is there, of course, but 
another feeling is stronger—guess I know too 
well how it feels to get lead in the tail 
without a chance to dodge it. 





SPORTSMEN’S QUERIES 


HUNTING SEASON NEXT YEAR? 


Q. A rumor is going around that there is not 
going to be a hunting season next year. 
I would like to know if this rumor is 
true.—Anon. 


A. Whether there will be a hunting season 
next year (1943), no person could possibly 
foresee at this time. That would depend 
entirely upon future developments, the 
nature of which no one can accurately 

There is at this writing 

(September 1942) every reason to believe 

that the 1942 hunting seasons as announced 


predict now. 


will be in full force and effect. 


POLICEMEN CARRYING SIDEARMS 
WHILE HUNTING 


Q. Are city, borough and township police 
required to get a permit to carry a side- 
arm when hunting?—Anon. 


A. No. All law enforcement officers are ex- 
empt from the permit requirements of the 
Firearms Act of 1931, now a part of the 
Penal Code of 1939. 


“On August 14 I observed a large copper- 
head snake which Mr. Chrise of Fairchance, 
Fayette County, had killed. I noted that the 
reptile appeared extra large in diameter, so 
I opened it and found it to contain 17 unborn 
snakes.”—Game Protector Lester E. Sheaffer, 
District 14, Division “G”. 


“A pair of Bald Eagles which have fre- 
quented the Delaware Valley from Ding- 
mans Ferry to Milford for the past few years 
has been reinforced by two more pairs. One 
pair has been observed between Matamoras 
and Mill Rift and another in the vicinity of 
Pecks Lake and Hemlock Pond. It appears 
that this species is on the increase.’—Game 
Protector John H. Lohmann, District 7, Di- 
vision “B”. 


In keeping with the current rage, there’s 
the miniature cocktail. One drink and in a 
miniature out.—Typo Graphic 


Before repeating anything “a little bird” 
has told you, better make sure it was not a 
cuckoo.—Typo Graphic 
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Pennsylvania Wild Turkey Food Habits 


lected, (3) a lack of natural food, or (4) the 1 
practice of baiting turkeys. Acorns, grasses, 
wild grapes, panicum grass, and wild cherry 
composed 27.0 percent of the total volume. 
Good and Webb (1940) analyzed 116 crops | *” 
taken from March 15 to April 15 in Alabama 





in three different years. The major food | Ver 
items were as follows: Oaks, 40.13 percent | A 
of the total volume; sedges and grasses, 17.06 | 
percent; black gum and dogwood, 3.16 per- | 4H 
cent; and animal matter, 11.17 percent. 
Summary | Vv 
1. Dropping analysis was valuable in that | F 
it showed the major foods utilized by wild H 
turkeys. D 
2. The analysis of droppings allowed one G 
to study the seasonal food habits of a game | V 
bird. B 
3. Droppings should be gathered from as C 
many flocks in as many different types of F 
habitat as possible. L 
4. The food habits of turkeys in any par- B 
ticular locality were governed by the avail- S 
ability, desirability, and abundance of any T 
particular food. C 
5. Natural foods that were taken all four A 
seasons of the year were as follows: (1 vi 
Acorns, (2) grasses and sedges, (3) wild H 
Wild Toms at Turkey Farm. ~ : grapes, (4) dogwood, (5) wild cherry, and} U 
(6) snails. Ani 
6. Acorns and wild grape were the two] 
that grapes and acorns consisted of 33.48 in seasonal food habits were shown to cor- main winter foods. Ir 
percent of the total volume. There were respond with the availability of the different 7. Acorns, grasses, and sedges constituted 
250 different items listed as food. classes of food. the important spring foods. T 
Dalke, Clark. and Korschgen (1942) ana- Bennett and English (1941) reported on 14 8. Grasses, sedges, huckleberries, insects, SI 
lyzed 3,244 turkey droppings in Missouri. turkey crops taken in Pennsylvania during’ wild grapes, and acorns constituted the im- | Grit 
Their results were based on frequency per- November. Cultivated grains led the list. portant summer foods. 
cent; therefore, it was difficult to compare ccmposing 62.6 percent of the total volume. 9. The main fall foods consisted of acorns, 
results directly. However, a high degree of The high percentage of the cultivated grains grasses, black gum, flowering dogwood, 
utilization was shown for grass leaves and may have been due to a number of reasons, sedges, herbaceous material, wild grapes, and 
seeds, insects, acorns, flowering dogwood, and _ as follows: (1) The small number of crops, huckleberries. 
wild grape. The summary stated that trends (2) the locality where the crops were col- (Continued on page 31) t 
TABLE 1—Food in 90 turkey droppings collected in April and TABLE 2—Food in 140 turkey droppings collected in June, July, 
May 1942 August, and September 1941 and 1942 
Tims P -rcent of Times Percent of _ 
Kind of food ‘curring total volume Kind of food occurring total volume 
Vegetable matter Vegetable matter —_ 
Acorns (Quercus spp.) .... sue 80 62.8 Grasses and some sedge leaves ....... ar 87 27.8 Ac 
Grass and some sedge material (Gramineae PURMUROIENO: 3 ccukc su Gws nesses teow oe ee 75 15.1 W 
and Cyperaceae) ........... eae 47 17.6 iL Ec Ca a a ae 18 17 ir 
Artificial feed (Corn (Zea mays), oats ATMO EMRE al ogc tay biden ON SIR she WEE HUE Gis Iesbd SG a w's 79 11.4 | 
(Avena sativa), buckwheat (Fagopyrum Herbaceous material (grass stems, dry leaves, Gi 
esculentum), etc.) ............000005 15 “fs roots, twigs, vegetable matter, etc.) ...... 36 7.7 Mi 
Cherry (Prunus sp. mostly P. serotina) .... 32 3.4 Foxtail grass (Setaria spp.) ............ a 9 3.5 Ct 
Wie wrane (Vitis app.) ............5:: pice 6 1.1 ERE, accu ee Na a Cue Seana Sue ed 22 3.5 He 
Herbaceous material (grass stems, dry eS I Sey OO Ie ee eee te 45 2.6 
leaves, roots, twigs, vegetable matter, eic.) 6 1.1 Blueberry (Vaccinium sp.) .......... = 28 2a Fl 
Dogwood (Cornus florida) Paeaee ae 7 : ERCRWV IROL o6% cum sna ebro even os beaiaadeae eas 7 1.4 Bl 
Grass seeds .. is sienna ree 2 ' Black gum (Nyssa sylvatica) ee 6 13 De 
OS eee ere 2 Fingergrass (Digitaria sp.) ............ k 5 1.0 Bi 
Green leaves oe ] LOS ee ere 27 1.0 Gr 
Greenbrier (Smilax sp.) ....... pee 1 ee Se ee ee eee oo 4 R | We 
Huckleberry (Gaylussacia sp.) 1 Wheat (Triticum aestivum) ............ 1 . Pa 
Woody twigs ......... ae 7 1 Teaberry (Gaulthéria procumbens) ........ 1 : Gr 
Unidentified vegetable matter ......... 3 8 AN i os ks Wish io 6 * Mc 
Animal matter RTE e ee nyhee eon en Ere ois Kae ea dR SG 1 . Ar 
Insect material (Coleoptera, Orthoptera, etc 16 7 Unidentified vegetable matter .......... 4 4 Un 
Snails (Gastropoda) .........6.6.s.ce500- 8 Animal matter Anin 
Cee A wig ec eee ig 4] 5.2 Insect material (Orthoptera, Coleptera, Hy- Sn 
menoptera, Diplopoda, etc.) ............. 93 6.9 Grit 
RANEY shat kG SLOG a ke eae sie heG ds oe Sas 13 “ = 
Grit) ..... Te rae 9 Ob Das seca rere 76 3.0 +k 
* 
Trace * Trace 7 
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the TABLE 3—Food in 176 turkey droppings collected in October, TABLE 5—Food in 9 turkey crops collected in November 1941 
November and December 1941 


ES, 

rry . Tims Percent of 

e Times Percent of Kind of food occurring total volume 
j Kind of food occurring total volume : 

Ops 


Vegetable matter 


ma 
sod Vegetable matter Red oak acorns (Quercus borealis var. max- 


DTM ERGO Al epsiaiz.ciciaig win ea Wik Ee eteaghs alsa onan = Ae 142 56.9 ima) 





oe hee at are ee Melons Heder tek ire 2 17.1 
06 Grass and some sedge leaves .......... tek 51 10.8 MM 55 i a Sar Oy oy ae ate tae Pee e tei 1 111 
er- | Herbaceous material (grass stems, dry leaves, Rock oak acorns (Q. montana) 2 49 
twigs, roots, vegetable matter, etc.) ...... BS 6.9 White oak acorns (Q. alba) ............. 2 a2 
» Wald erane sans cccesk ss ee Cre ee 32 a5 WIG BERN os so Ses ola ex Satwennes 3 24.1 
hat eee eee eee 1] 3.6 NE eatin Noes, ce sear ees ieseaeaks 2 15.1 
vild MUCHIBDEITY. 6 ox sis ccccsaseess ee eer ee 12 3.0 Sedge seeds (Carex intumescens) 1 11.6 
| DegwOOd! 5 ccisicc ss eee pate eels 51 2.4 Sassafras (Sassafras officinale) ....... 1 46 
one Grass seed .......... nai ithe tec ee et 16 1.4 Arrow-wood (Viburnum acerifolium) 1 4.4 
Te eerie re rere Srirastie tae chalet 2 6 ID hiatal e a ceased 2 1.4 
Black CUM! 6.5. 5050: Suter eee omrenee area eans 9 3 GPGCHDRIE® 6.565 i Sete a cane Bey eaeaeten: 1 1.1 
as Rs lh too Gs wis sate aes Soe rand eoccaker de ie 12 2 J Se eae ae 1 mY 
of Foxtail grass ........ eee ee ee ee ees 2 2 Striped maple (Acer pennsylvanicum) 1 4 
Lesser ragweed (Ambrosia artemisiifolia) 1 . 3 eo Sr, er a ce 1 ia 
Yar- NEN at ere Ricieer Coe Rae 1 Rea TCIM 8 cig ncts tre coe a eee ee 1 ». 
ail- Bedde SOCKS ci caicdin sess seh Soe nerd re 5 i Mapie (Acer Sp.) o.5 ooissecikc caer 1 7 
any (eS: Salts ih pecoets ] = WOOO CWIMS ss 5 bi Soda oliiewawietins 1 * 
Chokeberry (Pyrus spp.) eae 1 NONE I or o5s ae ah 1a sith OES as 1 
four Arrow-wood (Viburnum sp.) ........... 1 > RRM NG os oak 5% Stace ereiad, arsine as ovacawaina l 
(1 Tick trefoil (Desmodium spp.) 3 - Fern (Pteridophyta) 1 
wild Hemlock leaves (Tsuga canadensis) 1 x Jy fel Ot 1) | a ae nr er H 
and Unidentified vegetable matter 6 2 
. Animal matter 
two Animal matter Grasshoppers and walking sticks (Orthop- 
Insect material (Orthoptera, Coleoptera, Hy- RS ee i ae x 4 7 
ited ROYER, CFE.) «.. NS Caen 80 6.2 Beetles (Coleoptera) ........ pderedyns 2 _ 
Turkey feathers soe . = Beetle larvae. 6 vcc< cs aes einina 1 
acts. | ee SIR uid Sitebattere ate atcha tack 1 ” Wasps and ants (Hymenoptera) 1 
im- | Grit . Seteneits ek ae 61 1.6 | re 2 1 
GE sss... pean base's re 3 =) 
INS, Trace 
ood. ‘ Trace 
and 
TABLE 4—Food in 364 turkey droppings collected in January, TABLE 6—Food in 14 turkey stomachs collected in November 1941 
: February and March 1942 
july, Times Percent of 
Times Percent of Kind of food occurring total volume 
re Kind of food occurring total volume a. a eee : F 
Lume — Vegetable matter 
Vegetable matter PRE ie cdinsirtak i050 83683 7 14.0 
i rece 277 53.8 Wild grape Peete teeter tte e teen ees 3 9.8 
| a oe a a 92 19.8 BSG GUM csk ie ccnd sieges a ee re 8 9.1 
‘Artificial feed (corn, oats, wheat, buck- OS re crrerr Te ( 3.4 
8 ee ee ee 93 18.4 Wild cherry .......... Se 3 2.1 
Grasses and some sedge material .......... 71 3.1 Huckleberry .......--.---sssseee seers eee ees 3 18 
EE ae nee 35 13 Herbaceous material (stems, roots, leaves) 3 18 
; Re eee hee ay eT er Ten 103 9 00» | ne 2 . 1 
5 Herbaceous material (grass stems, dry leaves, CTCEH TIER oo sises cirncwrdis see sews ews nen ] 4 
3 twigs, roots, vegetable matter, etc.) ...... 27 8 Grass... sere e eee eee eee eee e eee eeees 3 - 
3 Flowering dogwood ...............0cs000.. 8 ‘ REE al IMs oda 28) eis Sine slaty a Sc aaueeatanes 14 54.1 
4 EE tee eid isan es can ons 1 * 
l Dogwood or black gum .................... 4 * 
) Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) ...... 1 * 
) ID Se sche opty chee CUS at eng 4 * 
1 Cr ee 3 . 
Partridge berry (Mitchella repens) ........ 1 . 
I I rae ods plein eas wan dng 1 
NE MN Fiat sy puisav aia ie oey ween 1 Feeding shelters 
re re ree 1 such as these at- 
4 Unidentified vegetable matter .............. 4 tract wild turkeys. 
Animal matter 
RN EN hee ne ce 11 
9 ___ GRRE ae SERN NED Eatin remeron ONE ae 132 La 
0 ‘Feed taken from feeders. 
* Trace. 
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A Progress Report on Cottontail Rabbits Continued from page 15| L 


age of 4.92 young per litter, a total of 17.22 fall shooting population to approximately one investigations, it would seem apparent that: 
young per female would result. hundred fifteen thousand (115,000) animals, (1) mortality in rabbits from time of re. 
The loss of nestling cottontails was high, only a portion of which would be taken by lease is approximately equal in respect to the 
although the female was generally careful the hunters. Nevertheless, the average annual sex; (2) mortality prior to the breeding 
to select a suitable nesting site and would kill (2,500,000) was over twenty-one times season, in imported Western rabbits can be 
sometimes attempt to defend the young. Daily the number of rabbits produced from such 
observations at all available nests revealed an importation. 
that man, farming operations, excessive water, From these figures it would seem quite 
predators and insects were responsible for evident that neither the importation of Wes- 
the destruction of 36.36 per cent of all nests. tern rabbits nor the redistribution of native 
The estimated increase of 17.22 young per rabbits can be the sole answer to an in- s 2 : 
female would, therefore, be reduced to 10.96 creased shooting population. It would seem (4) the importation of Western rabbits pro- 
by nestling mortality. quite feasible that the improvement of rab- duces .— small percentage of the an- 
During the nesting season of 1939 a com-__ bit coverts through better management would nual kill of cottontails in Pennsylvania and 
plete record of population changes was ob- do more to increase the population. Im- Cannot be expected to reestablish a large 
tained on a 15 acre tract by continuous live provement of the rabbit’s home is something shooting population at a reasonable cost; and 
trapping and tagging. Six adult females and that every farmer and hunter can participate (5) perhaps management of land for better 
55 immature animals were trapped and_ in at a considerable saving in expenses, as natural protection of cottontail rabbits would 
tagged during this period. These results fur- compared to importation and redistribution. increase the population to the desired levd 
ther corroborate previous estimates here pre- Conclusion 
sented, for accordingly 6 females would be 
expected to produce 65 young that would 
successfully leave nests. Obviously, some im- 
mature animals were never trapped, and 
predation appeared to be the most important TABLE II 
mortality factor affecting juvenile cotton- 
tails. By November only twenty juvenile 


expected to be between 20 and 25 per cent, 
while in redistributed native rabbits it js 
between 5 and 7 per cent; (3) the average 
female cottontail cannot be expected to pro- 
duce more than four mature young annually; 


with considerably less expenditures of Game 
From the results of the experiments and Commission funds. 








Western Pennsylvania 
cottontails were known to inhabit the study ——————_—_—— —~- —_————— 
tract. A loss of 63.64 per cent of the entire Average number of rabbits released .................25: 50,000 50,000 that 
juvenile population, therefore, resulted. Only Average cost per rabbit ..............seeeee cence eee eues $0.80 $0.40 Mou 
3.33 offspring could be attributed to each Average cost per year ..........eceececeeeeeeeecseceeues $40,000 $20,000 Rit 
female. Juvenile losses may be expected to Per cent loss prior to breeding season ..............-. 21.6% 5.2% y 
fluctuate within different coverts, and within Number lost prior to breeding season ................ 10,800 2,600 aie 
the same covert during different years in ac- Number remaining prior to breeding season ............ 39,200 47,400 ua 
cordance with the number and virulence of Sex ratio 1:1—Number productive females ............ 18,600 23,700 leng 
the mortality factors. If the hypothetical Mature progeny produced per females ........ peice es 4 4 ie 
population of 10.96 juvenile cottontails per Number of mature progeny produced ................. 74,400 94,800 
female underwent a similar decimation only Total number of mature in fall .............. ree 113,600 142,000 


3.98 young per female would be available by Increase in Native over Western ........0.ceccccceceee awe 28,600 

Nov. 1. It was the conservation opinion of a 
the writers that the average female cotton- —_ 
tail produced approximately four offspring 


that were available to hunters. hi 

Some of the results of these investigations 11 
were applied to statistics found in the files rop 
of the Game Commission. For instance, the neni 
sex ratio of Western rabbits imported for an turk 
entire season is approximately one to one; Miss 
the average number of Western rabbits im- 
ported during the last ten years was approxi- 
mately 65,000 at a cost of about 80c each, or 
$53,000. The average number of native rabbits Benr 
caught and redistributed during the past 19: 
three years was approximately 25,000 animals 
at about 40c each. 

In order to draw a comparison of the two Dalk 
groups of rabbits, figures on the basis of 50,000 193 
rabbits imported and 50,000 native rabbits 
caught and redistributed were compiled, and 
table II was drawn up to show the possible 
expected yield to the hunter from the two a 
groups. k 

On the basis of the above computation, it 194 
will be noted that the 10,800 western rabbits 
which could be expected to die prior to the 
breeding season aggregated a cash loss of 
$8,640, as compared to $1,040 for 2,600 native Good 
cottontails. Undoubtedly these figures may 194 
seem unbelievable to most hunters when they 
realize that the average annual rabbit kill 
during the past ten years has been over two Marti 
and one-half million (2,500,000) animals. The 193 





reader should consider these figures carefully. 


Fi tv an ra 0 0) im ” 45 z Pho‘o by ¢ Gordon Krieble 
if . thousand (50,00 ported Western Many stone hutches such as the above have been built on game lands to provide retreat havens 
rabbits could be expected to increase the for rabbits. 








avens 


1942 


Log of Rattlesnake Shack 





Returning from the hunt, 


that fell on one of the rock slides of Stony 
Mountain. After a search, hours it seemed, 
one tiny feather was observed upon the edge 
of a large boulder. Reaching between the 
stones that formed a small cave or pocket, 
we retrieved the grouse at complete arms 
length in the hole. 


Pennsylvania Wild 


10. Preferred foods did not always repre- 
sent the largest amount of the total volume. 
ll. The analysis of the 770 droppings, 9 
crops, and 14 stomachs collected in Pennsyl- 
vania compared favorably with analysis of 
turkey crops from Virginia, Alabama, and 
Missouri. 
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Among the grouse hunting enthusiasts who 
made Rattlesnake Shack headquarters over 
many hunting seasons we wish to mention 
Frederick Trimble. He could walk alone upon 
this stony mountain slope and before long he 
is back with his day’s limit. Fred, balanced 
on a tetering rock, could pattern a grouse 
through the foliage of a hemlock tree. 

November is a month of varied tempera- 
tures and we record anywhere from 60 to 
16 degrees. Some days biting flies, house 
flies and wasps, fooled by the warmth, leave 
their hibernating quarters. Even butterflies 
that have tucked themselves away for the 
winter, sneak out again to flit in the sun- 
shine. It is interesting to note that the 
Mourning Cloak butterfly, the Graptas and 
a few others hibernate in the adult stage, 
hunting shelter in caves, logs, cracks in old 
buildings or like places. Even a few moths 
and caddice flies come to the window lights 
on warm evenings. 

Witch hazel blossoms may still be seen, and 
along the creek and swamps there is a glow- 
ing crown of vermilion berries on the decid- 
uous holly (Ilex verticillata). This shrub 
is quite common here and used extensively 
for decorative purposes. The forest trees 
bereft of leaves are even beautiful in their 
nudeness, their masses reflecting colored 
shadows in the depths, of violet, amber and 
rose. What a thrill to tread the hills and 
valleys! Then rain and sleet and snow, a 
good time to enjoy the camp’s friendly 
warmth, to read and rest and soliloquize—to 
enjoy the radio and to jot down a note or so 


Turkey Food Habits 











SAVE! 


SAVE YOUR EMPTY SHELL 
CASES FOR FUTURE SCRAP 
DRIVES 


SAVE THE CARCASSES OF FUR- 
BEARING ANIMALS FOR THE 
FAT AND GLYCERINE SO 


BADLY NEEDED 
SAVE DEER HIDES. THEY MAKE 
GOOD VESTS, GLOVES, ETC., 


FOR THE ARMED FORCES. TURN 
THEM OVER TO YOUR GAME 
PROTECTOR 
SAVE LIVES—HUNT SAFELY- 

RETURN SAFELY 
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F. M. Trimble and H. B. Kirk star 


guests at Rattlesnake Shack. 


hunting 


for future reference. Soon it will be time 
to prepare for bigger game, let us try to ap- 
preciate the opportunities our Mother State 
provides for us—let us hunt in the most 
approved sporting fashion, not forgetting the 
etiquette of the out of doors, to refrain from 
cluttering nature’s face with lunch papers 
and debris, and to give an even break to our 
quarry as well as to our fellow sportsmen. 


Continued from page 29 
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We hope television never extends to tele- 
phones. Gone will be the days when a per- 
son can answer the phone in his night clothes 
or with shaving cream on his face. And the 
women will always have to stop by the mir- 
ror to give their face the once over. Because 
you never can tell who is on the other end 
of a telephone call. 





Shrimp support the most important fishery 
industry on the South Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts, and the third in size on the whole 
Atlantic Coast. 





There are 700,000 named species of insects, 
and between 2,500,000 and 100,000,000 species 
altogether, according to estimates. 





Another thing the unemployed might do in 
his spare time is train the wolf at the door 
to frighten the stork away. 
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RING-TAIL STRATEGY 


_— personal observance, to my way of 
thinking, the raccoon is one of Nature’s 
greatest strategists. With age, his cunning 
seems ever to increase, putting sly old Rey- 
nard, the fox, to shame with some of his 
tricks. Therefore the hound that follows his 
trail and puts him snugly up in the branches 
of a tree, to stay there, must have experience, 
stamina, courage, and some of that same cun- 
ning tucked away in his make-up. 

Have you ever been following your hounds 
on a perfectly good track, to have that track 
seemingly disappear into thin air? Well if 
you have, you will know what I mean. 

We'll try to enumerate a few of the stra- 
tegies of this wily roamer of the wastelands. 

A very common little stunt, known to all 
coon hunters is “tapping” or “barking”, jump- 
ing up on a tree, then off to continue on his 
flight, thinking his pursuer will stop at that 
tree, which sometimes happens if the dogs do 
not circle the tree, and pick up his trail, 
where he continued on his journey. I have 
seen this practiced by very young coons. 

Another is climbing a tree, traveling over 
the tree tops for some distance where the 
branches intermingle, then down on the 
ground again and away. 

Hiding his trail in water is another of his 
favorites. entering the stream, swimming for 


Get Ready 


might have day-dreamed the hours away in 
that tempting spot. Can’t you see? All of 
that is a simple hunter’s paradise, but just 
as acceptable are the rains, the snows, the 
valleys, the hills: the supposedly more dismal 
aspects of nature. Perhaps it is only be- 
cause I can love every kind of weather and 
element that I may call myself a hunter. 
I like the blue sky-waving goldenrod days, 
but they hold none of the excitement or 
anguish of bitter cold or pelting rain. These 
elements scrub you clean with their fresh- 
ness, their abruptness. They leave you spent 
und bewildered, yet you would not resist 
them if you could. You exult in watching a 
gray sheet of rain slashing towards you just 
as you glory in watching the sun mark the 
end of day with a period of color. A true 
sportsman sees and accepts Nature in all her 
moods. He recognizes and never doubts the 
of her ever-changing temperament. 
He respects her acceptance of him. 

You will find that early in the day your 
eagerness to be on the trail is immeasureable, 
but how much more anxiously you will long 
for nightfall—to be home where you can 
hug the comforts of your own fireside. The 
fagged-out numbness that makes home and 
crackling logs your supreme goal is to me 
by no means least in importance as a reason 
for liking to hunt. On the path home, which 
is twice as long as when you traveled it out, 
can picture only a steaming tub of 
water waiting to ease the soreness from your 
already stiffening body. Home: where you 
can drop that blasted gun that somewhere 
along the line has gained twenty pounds 
Boots that started the hike proudly and 
briskly are now oozing with water and cold 
with every labored step. Your face and 
hands are swollen from briar scratches and 
welts from snapping branches. Blood is 
caked beneath your finger nails and on your 


values 


you 


some distance, to emerge and continue on to 
his den tree or other refuge. 

Another one which a great many hounds 
miss up on is back tracking, where the coon 
circles and goes back on his old trail, 
throwing the hounds in such confusion that 
they just seem to run in circles, or back and 
forth on the track without getting anywhere. 

Climbing over fallen tree tops, running rail 
fences, traveling bare ground and rocks, also 
running a bare, hard packed road, are all in 
his category. He seems to know where the 
trailing is hardest for the hounds. 

The best one I have ever witnessed, I think, 
was where an old timer led the hounds to a 
woven wire fence. There he seemed to vanish 
into space. The dogs followed up one side, 
and down the other of that fence, but the 
trail was not to be found. We concluded he 
had climbed along on that wire fence for 
some distance, leaving little or no scent, and 
jumped from the fence to an old hollow tree 
which stood nearby. 

The old mother coon, putting her young 
up a sapling, making plenty of tracks on the 
ground, and continuing on, to keep the 
hounds after her, is another example of un- 
excelled cunning. 


The one which makes us swear sometimes, 


You 


less your spirits. 


breeches can't lift legs, much 
All you can do when you 
finally stagger through the back door is to 
gasp for help. For me, 
are finally pried and my _ stomach 
stuffed to its limit, I curl up in flannel 
pyjamas and snuggle deep within the folds 
of an itchy wool blanket before the fire- 
place. I have pulled the davenport in front 
of it, and there I nestle, glowing from the 
friendly snappings and warmth of the logs. 
This is the best part of hunting. During the 
day I can be a brute for punishment: but 
when the hunt is over, I only value these 
luxuries all the more. I have earned them. 
Often I’ve wondered how people could ap- 
preciate such treasures—hot water. 
fire, savory and _ relaxation 


your 


when leaden boots 


loose 


roaring 


meal, without 
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By Paul P. Prug 


The author and a ringtail. 


but for which we all have to admire him, 
pulling straight for his den tree, where 

knows he is safe from all harm, and puttiz 
his head between his front legs. Hiding hi 
eyes, when treed, is another proof of i 
smartness. 

So, boys, if your hounds don’t tree all t 
trails they start, don’t blame them; just 
member they’re dealing with one of the mo 
cunning denizens of the wild. 


Continued from page I 


knowing what it is like to be without the 
A fire is twice as crackling, a meal twi 
as delicious, and home never so wonde 
as when you return from hunting. 

It is then, while I fire-dream on the dave 
port and the shadows play tag with e 
other the walls, that I think abe 
hunting most. Once more I live the day’s 
periences and wonder how I could possili 
have missed that cock pheasant . must 
member to line up those sights tomorrd 
The fire makes me sleepy after that: te 
menting wind which bombarded me all 4 
My mind slips from the fire-dreams to 
broken sleep that soothes my aching bo 
My last thoughts are where I shall hunt 
week, for you see, it is my life... all 
that every American girl can call her ow 
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